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Front the Scottish Guardian. 
COMMEMORATION OF THE GREAT GENE- 
t RAL ASSEMBLY OF 1638. 
- The commemoration of the Great Glasgow As- 
sembly, which has month’ past been a subject 
of powerful and engrossing interest, not merely in 
Glasgow, but throughout the whole of Scotland, 
took place here yesterday, being the second cen- 
tenary of the rising of the Assembly, which con- 
yendd. iti the High Church, on the 2ist November, 
and closed its sittings on the 20th December, 1638. 
The commemoration was held ona scale commen- 
sutate alike with the expectations which were en- 
tertained of it, and with the importance of the oc- 
¢asion. {[t was a day that will be long remember- 
_éd here with sentiments of the purest satisfaction ; 
and trom all we have heard of the feelings with 
which it’ was looked forward to by the friends of 
the church at a distance, we are sure that thou- 
sande on thousands, over broad Scotland, who could 
hot participate more directly in the mee moral en- 
joyment of the august spectacle, will hang over 
details with.a delight scarcely leas intense than 
our own. 
- Before describing the proceedings of the day, it 
will be instructive and interesting, and will besides 
give a more complete character to our narrative, 
to connect the events commemorated with the in- 
cidents of the commemoration. We have more 
than once had occasion in recent numbers, to refer 
to the acts and proceedinge of the Assembly of 
1638, and to point ont the religious and civil rights 
which, under the divine blessing, it fearlessly and 
successfully vindicated, and which we are still pri- 
vileged to enjoy.. On the present occasion we 
gladly avail ourselves of an admirable summary of 
histdrical events of the period, drawn up by an 
accomplished gentleman in Edinburgh, and circula- 
ted by our friends there, preparatory to their own 
commemoration.* 
GENERAL ASSEMBLY oF 1638. 


“The Scottish Church, from theearliest dawn 
of the Reformation, was distinguished for the sim- 
plicity of her constitution, both in point of disci- 
pline and worship. . While England, following in 
the wake of her princes, remained only half re- 
formed, Scotland, under the auspices of her noble- 
men, gentry, aud commons, leagued together in 
ane holy cause, exhibited to the world the only na- 
tional church, (for Geneva was but a Presbytery,) 
reformed in all. points according to the Apostolic 
model. The lordly hierarchy of Kome was reduced 

our fathers at one blow, to the primitive order 

pastors, elders, and deacone—the management 
of the Church was placed in her own councils, 
composed of her parochial bishops and Presbyters, 


and the idolatrous ritual of Popery, the monstrous | 


compilation of the dark ages, was discarded jor a 
form more befitting the rational and spiritual sim- 
plicity of the New Testament. ; 

 . Clean and searching as this reform was, it was 
far from being characterized by recklessness of 
popular innovation. With a prudent regard to the 
existing destitution of the country, superintendents 
were at first appointed to supply the place of Pres- 
byteries, till these were regularly organized ;_ the 
churches, so far as they could be spared from 
the first ebullition of popular vengeance, were de- 
voted to public worship;.a book of common pray- 
ers was prepared as a guide and help to the miuis- 
try in that duty: and a portion of the Church re- 
venues, rescued from the rapacious hands of the 
nobles, was appropriated to the erection of semi- 
naries of Jearning, and the maintenance of a work- 
ing clergy. But the pride and glory of the church 
of Scotland was her General Assembly. To this 
supreme court, ministers and people looked up with 
veneration, as the guardian of the liberty and puri- 
ty of the church, the badge and security of her 
Presbyterianism ; and so long as its freedom was 
respected, as it was legally secured by the Act 1592, 
they were less careful about minor arrangements. 
So tolerant, indeed, were our Reformers to the an- 
cient dignitaries, that they were allowed to retain 
their titles, and evena share of their emoluments 
during their lives. . 

«Io this much abused lenity may be traced, in 

a great measure, the subsequent troubles in which 
athe church was involved. ‘The avaricious Morton, 
and after him the vain-glorious James, anxious to 
gecure the wealth of the Church, and disliking her 
discipline, made these nominal dignities the pre- 
text fur overthrowing her liberties ; and by a se- 
ries of disgraceful measures, alternating between 
trick and violence, James at last succeeded in sup- 
pressing her General Assemblies, banishing her 
faithful ministers, and substituting a set of minions, 
under the name of bishops, whom he found infi- 
nitely more useful and tractable in carrying for- 
ward his arbitrary designs. 

Matters continued in this state till the accession 
of Charles I., whose gloomy bigotry, directed by 
the counsels of Laud, and other high churchmen, 
suggested still more extensive innovations. Hav- 
ing resolved on bringing the English Church into 
a nearer conformity with that of Rome, a Book of 
Canons and a new Liturgy, drawn up by Laud, 
were enacted for Scotland, on which, with singu- 
lar fatuity, they chose to try the first experiment. 
this litargy, which was imposed by royal authori- 
ty on the whole country, before a single copy of it 
was sent down, the worst errors and most obnox- 
jous ceremonials of Popery were revived—the 
book being an alinost literal and undisguised tran- 
acript of the Romish Missals. Thus, without the 
consent of General Assembly or Parliament, but 
solely by virtue of the royal prerogative and the 

* authority of the prelates, the entire system of Pres- 
byterian doctrine and discipline was threatened 
with subversion, and the consciences, as well as 
liberties, of the nation, were laid at the foot of the 
throne. When to this we add the dread, then ge- 
nerally and not unreasonably entertained, of a de- 
sign to re-establish the reign of Popery, we need 
not be surprised at the tremendous revulsion pro- 
duced throughout the country. The alarm was 
sounded from the pulpits, and pervaded not merely 
the cominon people, but the gentry also, and, with 
a few exceptions, all the ancient nobility of the 
realm. At the first attempt made to introduce the 
Service-Book, in 1637, the public indignation burst 
forth into open and tumultuous resistance; and 
Charles soon. found that he had awakened a spirit 
which would be quelled neither by menace or mna- 
neuvre. The feelings of Scotsmen reverting into 
their ancient. channele, the National Covenant of 
1580 was renewed in February, 1638, with the ad- 

dition of an article, abjuring the recent innovations 
~ as contrary to Scripture, and the ancient constitu- 
tion of their church. The spectacle of a whole 
nation renewing with tears of joy the oath of their 
fathers, struck terror into the bishops and their un- 
derlings, who fled in dismay from the tottering edi- 
fice which they had at.once reared and undermio- 


‘® This comprehensive and ably written statement 
has been printed in a separate form, and may be had 
in hundreds, for a mere trifle, from the booksellers in 


wand Edinburgh. 
throughout the country. 


have. exclaimed, * Now all that we have been 
doing these thirty years, is at once\thrown down 

“In this icament, Chazsies found 
obliged to give hie royal sanction to a free Genera! 
Assembly, and to emit a declaration, discharging 
the use uf the Service-Book, Canons, High Commis- 
sion, and Five Articles of Perth, and subjecting the 
prelates to the censure of the Assembly. ‘This 
long, and passionately-desired Assembly met im the 
Catbedral Church of Glaagow, on Wednesday, 21st 
November 1638. Never, perhaps, was a delibe- 
rative meeting convened under. circumstances of 
more intense and absorbing interest. ‘The eyes of 
the whole nation were directed to the — 
of the first Genera] Assembly of the Church that 
had taken place during the leng space of thirty- 
gix years—for the six corrapt.and packed Assem- 
blies, which had been held frum 1606 to 1618, were 
unworthy of the name;iand were afterwards de- 
clared null and void. Never, perhaps, was the good 
city of Glasgow so honoured erso crowded. Com- 
missioners thronged in from all quarters of the 
country ; noblemen and gentlemen came. attended 
by large. bodies of their friends and. retainers—a 
rumour having spread of a design on the part of the 
Court to intimidate the Covenanters. 

“The Assembly was opened with solemn fast- 
ing, and asermon by Mr, John Bell, the oldest 
ininister within the bounds: The Marquis of Hamil- 
ton appeared as Royal Commissioner; and after a 
“tough dispute” with his Grace and his Council, 
which lasted a whole day, the celebrated Alexan- 
der Henderson, then minister of Leuchars, was 
unanimously chosen Moderator. Mr. Archibald 
Johnston, alter another struggle was elected clerk. 
At@ long table in the middle of the church, were 
seated Rothes, Montrose, Eglinton, Loudon, Baline- 
rino, and the other Lords of the Covenant, with 
the other elders, amounting in all to nearly a hun- 
dred. On benches rising up around this table, were 
arranged the ministers from the several Presbyte- 
ries, to the number of one hundred and forty. ‘The 
Moderator sat at a smaller table opposite the Com- 
missioner. A temporary gallery was erected for 
the relations of the nobility, and the vaults above 
were crowded -ith spectators of all ranks, male 
and female, eagerly watching the proceedings. 
“It soon becume apparent that Charles, though 
he had found it expedient to allay the fears and 
suspicions of the people of Scotland, by indicting 
‘a free General Assembly,’ had no real intention 
of allowing such a meeting to proceed to business. 
His declaration was worded in such terms as to 
admit of exceptions being made to it, if not con- 
stituted according to his pleasure. The Commis- 
sioner acting according to his instructions, sought 
in various ways, to embarrass them at every step, 
and to find a pretext for dissolving the Assembly. 
This was soon afforded by a declinature, which was 
presented in name of the bishops. who had been 
cited to attend, to answer numerous charges which 
were brought against them. In this declinature, 
the bishops, after various objections, which amount- 
ed toa begging of the whole question in dispute, 
refused to acknowledge the Assembly as a coimpe- 
tent tribunal, on the ground that it was partly com- 
posed of what they termed lay elders—alleging 


ops to submit to be judyed by a mixed assembly of 
presbyters and laics—an assembly too, of which 
the primate was not allowed to be moderator. 
These objections were ably refuted and overruled; 
but, on the Moderator proposing the question, 
‘Whether or not the Assembly found themselves 
competent judges of the bishops, notwithstanding 
their declinature ?’ Hamilton rose up and declared, 
that if they proceeded to put this question to the 
vote, ‘he behoved to be gone.’ In vain did the 
Moderator remind him that the Assembly had been 
called by the King, and constituted according to } 
the ancient order in Scotland.—The Commission- 
er after some wrangling, dissolved the Assemb 
in the King’s name, and forbade any further p 
dure. 

“ To have separated, in obedience to this insult- 
ing and unconstitutional mandate, would have been 
a practical acknowledgment of the royal suprema- 
cy in the church, and of the Episcopal authority, 
which the Covenanters had solemnly abjured. The 
spirits of our fathers shrunk from a step which 
would have involved them in perjury and disgrace. 
Friends as they were to inonarchical government, 
and loyal to their prince in all civil concerns, they 
chose to ‘ obey God rather than man,’ and consid- 
ered this asa noble opportunity, presented to them 
in Providence, for asserting the prerogatives of the 
King of Zion, and the spiritual independence of 
his church. The Earl of Rothes immediately pre- 
sented a protest, which was read while the Commis- 
sioner and his council were in the act of retiring, 
and which bore, that ‘if his Grace should with- 
draw, and leave the Chutch and kingdom in its 
present disorder, notwithstanding his dissolution, 
it was lawful and necessary for the Assembly to 
sit still, and continue their meetings till they had 
tried and censured all the bygone evils, and their 
authors,and provided a solid course for continuing 
God's truth in the land with purity and liberty.’ 
The Moderator addressed-them in an encouraging 
speech; in which, with admirable dexterity, he 
turned the secession of the Commissioner ivto an 
argument for their remaining steady at their post. 
‘All who are present,’ said he, ‘know how this 
Assembly was indicted, and what power we allow to 
our sovereign in matters ecclesiastic; but though 
we have acknowledged the power of Christian 
kings for convening assemblies, and their power in 
them, yet that must not derogate from Christ’s 
right, for he hath given warrant to convocate assein- 
blies, whether the magistrates consent or not. 
Therefure, seeing we perceive his Grace to be s0 
zealous of his royal master’s commands, have we 
not good reason to be zealous toward our Lord, and 
to maintain the privileges of His kingdom? It be- 
cometh us not io be discouraged at our being de- 
prived of human authority, but rather to double our 
courage in answering the end for which we are 
convened.’ Lord Loudon and others, followed in 
the same strain; and such was the impression pro- 
duced, that at a moment when the defection of one 
might have proved ruinous, all remained irm—and 
some who were previously undecided were induced 
todeclare themselves. Among the rest, Lord Er- 
skine, son of the Karl of Mar, a young nobleman 
of great promise, came forward, and craving audi- 
ence of the Assembly, professed his grief at his 
foriner indecision, and besought them with tears in 
his eyes, to pray fur his forgiveness, and receive 
him into their covenant and society. * We all em- 
braced him gladly, ’ says Bailie, ‘and admired the 
timeousness of God’s comforts and mercies towards 
us.” A more important accession was made in the per- 
son of the Earl of Argyle, who was afterwards 
honoured to seal the cause with his blood. 

“ Having taken their ground, the Assembly now 
proceeded to exercise those spiritual powers which, 
as a court of Christ, they considered themselves 
bonnd to vindicate and uphold. After defending 
the constitution of the Assembly from the objec- 
tions of their opponents, and explaining the cove- 
nant, they disclaimed the Five Articles of Perth, 
which enjoined kneeling at the Sacrament, the ob- 
servance of certain religious holidays, confirmation, 
private baptism, and private communicating ; con- 
demned the Service-Book, Canons, and High Com- 
mission Court; annulled the six preceding corrupt 
Assemblies ; and declared Episcopacy to be abjured 
in the ancient Scottish Confession, and therefore 
to be removed out of the Kirk. 

“ Episcopacy being thus renounced, the Assem- 
bly proceeded to censure the bishops. These dig- 
nitaries, whom they regarded as the authors of all 
the evils and distractions which prevailed, had 
been served with libels by the various Presbyteries 
in which they resided, charging them with having 
transgressed the caveals of former Assemblies, 
which they had undertaken to observe—with vari- 
ous acts of tyranny and oppression—with having 
taught Popish and Arminian tenets, together with 
a great many private vices, to which some of them 
were notoriously addicted. After long and tedious 


ings | my 


that it was absurd to require archbishops and bish- kp 


| place, to which they can resort for sympathy, guid- 


bishops and six bishops were excommunicated, four 
were simply dégoeel, and two,on their making 
humble submission to the Assembly, were only sus- 
perided from their ecclesiastical functions. ‘I do 
verily think,’ says Bailie, ‘that not three of the 
fourteen would have been unwilling to have laid 
their bishoprics at our feet, and, afler any penance 
we had enjoined, returned to their old ministry, had 
not fear of the king’s wrath, and hope of our over- 
throw by thé -king’s forces, holden them back.’ 
The duty of carrying this awful judgment of the 
court into effect Jevalved on Henderson, who, af- 
tera sermon on Ps. cx. l—The Lord said unto 
Lord, sit thou at my right hand, until I make 
thine enemies thy fiotstoot — in a very dreadful 
and grave tanner,’ pronounced the sentence 
and excommunication against the 
ishops. 

. to secure the church in time coming, against 
Episcopal usurpation, and to promote its general] 
usefulness in after ages, several points of our ec- 
clesiastical polity were then enacted. Kirk ses- 
sions, Presbyteries, and Assemblies, were, by an 
express act, restored to their primitive integrity, 
Presbyterial visitation, and the residence of their 
‘clergy, were strictly enjoined; it was ordained that 
noe should be intruded into the ministry, with- 
out admission by the Presbytery, or contrary to the 
will of the congregation ; and, in fine, this Assem- 
bly, was the first which enacted the system of Pa- 
rochial Schools, which has since conferred such a 
boon on the natives of Scotland. : 

“ After declaring that, by Divine, ecclesiastical, 
and civil warrant, the Church of Scotland had 
power to convene in her General Assembly as of- 
ten as necessity might require—after appointing 
the next General Assembly to meet at Edinburgh 
in July 1639, if the king should not call it to meet 
at an earlier period, and enjoining a thankful com- 
inemoration by all the members in their families, 
congregations, and Presbyteries of the great and 
food things which God had done for them, the 

foderator dismissed the Assembly, on the 20th 
December, 1639, in an eloquent speech, which 
was followed with prayer, singing the 133d Psalm, 
and the apostolical blessing. After which Hen- 
derson, in a solemn tone exclaimed, “ We have 
now cast down the walls of Jericho. Let him that 
rebuildeth them beware of the curse of Hiel the 
Bethelite ! 


PRAYER MEETINGS. 


The following remarks are from the Christian 
Witness, an Episcopal paper, published in Boston. 


The direct reasons for meetings among private 
Christians, for social prayer and exhortation, are 
various. 

‘They are necessary for the growth of the Charch 
in real spirituality and religious activity. We do 
not deny the possibility of a private Christian's 
living in @ spiritual and active state, without such 
meetings; but we do doubt, seriously, the practi- 
cability of keeping the Church, as a Church, in 
such a state, without such meetings. It often 
happens that parishes are destitute of a minister 
for months together. Unaccustomed to meet for 
rayer and mutual encourageinent, what becomes 
of the communicants! ‘They are like coals of fire 
scattered about on a cold, dark hearth; they go 
out, and die. And even when they have a minis- 
ter, if they are discouraged from ever meeting by 
themselves, they never will meet, we venture to 
say, except under stiff and formal relations; so 
that, as a general thing, they will never be like 
coals of fire gathered together, till, in their con- 
tact, — and glow, and finally burst into a 
flame. They will always live in cold distance 
from each other, and in listless indifference to the 
vital interests of religion in the Church. 

The meetings of which we speak, for social 
prayer and mutual edification, are excellent schools 
for the seriously inquiring, who wish some time and 


ance, and strength in their new-sprung hopes of 
life, and in their new-born purposes of giving them- 
selves away to the Saviour. For want of such a 
time and place, among Christians themselves, we 
have little doubt that many heart® are continually 
becoming chilled at the very beginning of their 
anxieties and solicitudes, and sinking back again 
into cold discouragement, or into satisfied worldli- 
ness; and that thus much of the labours of a min- 
ister are lost, which might otherwise have brought 
forth rich, ripe fruit unto eternal life. Multitudes 
are afraid to go and open their hearts to their min- 
ister, who would rejoice in an opportunity, without) 
any open avowal of their feelings at first, to throw 
themselves among serious and lively Christians, 
and thus to gain courage, strength, and decision 
for the step which is to place them before the 
world, as irrevocably the followers of the Cruci- 
fied. For want of such an opportunity, they sup- 
press their feelings, till suppression drives them 
away, or the world weaves new toils for their 
hearts, and they become again more than ever in- 
sensible to the truth. 

The same mectings are likewise excellent 
schools for developing and bringing to light just 
that kind of talent, and just that stamp of piety, 
which the Church needs in gathering around her- 
self an able, faithful, and well-skilled ministry. 
They are schools in which the evidences of true 
Christian experience are thoroughly taught, deep- 
ly felt, and clearly seen; and where strong, and 
fairly proportioned, and decided specimens of 
Christian character are trained; just such charac- 
ters, as are needed for standard. bearers, for guides, 
for spiritual comforters and enlighteners, over the 
people of God. O, how different from those, who 
so often offer themselves for the ministry, they 
know not why; with but the dimmest perceptions 
of the Spirit’s work of renewing the heart, or in 
utter darkness as to the nature of that work; and 
who press on in their preparations for becomin 
nothing but “ blind leaders of the blind,” till “ bot 
fall into the ditch.” : 

We do not say that there are no other times and 
places than those, of which we speak, for securing 
the ends, of which we have spgken; for there are; 
but, we do say that associations of private Chris- 
tians for prayer and mutual edification are peculi- 
arly favourable to these ends, and deserve a place 
among the established means and agencies of the 
Church, for promoting her spiritual growth and 
activity. The limitation of these meetings, by the 
Clergy, who encourage them to the simple objects 
of prayer and conversation, with the “ speaking to 
one another in psalms and hymns and spiritual 
songs”—thus excluding from them all approach to 
the duties of the ministry in the preaching of the 
word, is all that is necessary to preserve them from 
the objections so often urged against them, and to 
keep them pure sources of health and life to the 
Church and the cause of Christ. Religion, the re- 
I:gion of Jesus, is peculiarly social; the Church 
needs opportunities for the practical manifestation 
of this, not only in the stately assembly of the Sab- 
bath and the Sanctuary, where fashion and form so 
freely mix with faith and purity, but also in those 
more familiar and unembarrassed meetings, where 
none but tried Christians, and those who are wil- 
ling to become such, draw together to cheer and 
strengthen each other, and to give their sacred 
sympathies full exercise and free expression. 
Without such opportunities, religion languishes} 
for want of her warmth and her dew, as tender 
plants droop when deprived of the sun and the 
rain; and the Church is robbed of much of her best 
strength, skill, and experience, in every depart- 
ment of her work, and among all ranks of her 
members. That these opportunities may be abused 
among those, whose ecclesiastical systems tend to 
extravagance and fanaticism, we freely grant; so 
may every other good thing;—but under our sys- 
tem of strong restraints, steady balances, and so- 
bering influences, they are just what is needed ; 
and never, we fear, till they are generally allowed 
and enjoyed, will our Zion stand up before the 
world in all her glory, with all the impulses and 
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| As our devious path brings us among the ashes 
of those upon whom the grass, if we may so speak, 
is atill green, the difficulties of our task increases, 

face of Kirk White, worn down with study 

sickness, comes back upon our hearts; as we 
thibk of what he might have accomplished in riper 
years. Who can read the two stanzas which con- 
clude the fragment of the Curistian, without feel- 
ings of anguish! 


“ Thus far have I pursued my solemn theme ; 
With self-rewarding toil thus far have sung 
Of oe deeds, far lofiier than beseein 
‘he lyre which I in earlier days have strung ; 
Aad now my spirits faint, and | have wrung 
The shell, that solaced me in saddest hour, 
On the dark cypress; and the strings which rung 
With Jesus’ praise, their harpings now are o’er ; 
Or, when the breeze comes by, moan, and are heard no 
more. 


“ And must the harp of Judah sleep again ? 
Shall I no more re-animate thy lay ? 
Oh! thou who visitest the sons of men, 
Thou who dost listen when the huinble pray, 
One little space prolong my mournful day ! 
One little lapse suspend thy last decree ! 
Iam a youthful traveller on the way, 
And this slight boon would consecrate to Tuer, 
Ere 1 with death shake bands, and smile that I am free.” 


It must have been a melancholy spectacle to 
watch the declining fires of such a spirit as this. 
We have a picture of the scene from an eye-wit- 
ness :— | 

“ For some weeks before the student was gather- 
ed to his rest, the slightest glance at the pallid and 
worn expression of his face would have sufficed to 
convince any one, that, without some prompt alter- 
nation of his pursuits, the days of the youthful 
schular were numbered. He himself was perfectly 
conscious of his peril, and seemed every honr to 
detach himself more and more from the bonds of 
the world, and to prepare for his journey into a far 
country ; not a word of repining, not a murmur es- 
caped his lips. He looked upon his past sufferings, 
his early struggles, and his present afflictions, as 
so many merciful indications of the love of his 
Heavenly Father. ‘At best,’ he said to me one 
evening, ‘our journey is a long, a rough, and dan- 
gerous road; but it should cheer us to remember 
that every evening brings us nearer to our Father's 
house, which ever stands open to his prodigal and 
repentant children. The world is a harsh mistress, 
but consider how soon death fetches us home from 
school! Every new affliction is, to the sincere 
Christian, only another friendly blow upon the fet- 
ters which bind him to his earthly servitude. Oh 
happy hour! when the prison chamber shall 
brighten with the presence of the angelic messen- 

r, and the chains shall fall from our feet, and the 
oors open before us.* In such a state of bodily 
debility the mind could not be expected to take a 
lofty flight. Yet the occasional gleams that broke 
in upon his sufferings served to cheer his spirit. 
Once, when a tranquil night had recruited his 
powers, he received me with the following verses 
from one who, like himself, was early transplanted 
to an immortal garden :{— 

I bud again 
After so many deatlis, I live and write, 
I once more smell the dew and rain, 
And relish versing. O my only Light! 
lt cannot be 
That I am he 
On whom thy tempests full all night. 
ese are thy wonders, Lord of love! 
Fo make us see we are but flowers that glide, 
hich when we once can find and prove, 
Thou has a Garden for us where to bide.” 
[Church of England Quarterly Review. 


.* Conversations at Cambridge. + George Herbert. 


From the Family Newspaper. 
SINS AND DUTIES OF CHURCH MEMBERS. 


The outward sins of church members, it is to be 
hoped are not so numerous as that they may not be 
specified; but should it be undertaken to enume- 
rate the sins of such as make no pretensions to hol 
living, the accomplishment of the task might all 
be considered hopeless; fur the natural or unre- 
newed person is as prone to evil, as the sparks are 
to fly upwards. Tne latter class of persons, are 
not, however, universally guilty of flagrant crimes, 
in consequence of the restraiuts of true religion on 
society—being under the control of public opinion. 
But the true christian is influenced by higher mo- 
tives, so far as motives can have any influence, to 
walk circumspectly, setting a good exainple, than 
the mun of the world, however enlightened by hu- 
man education, can possibly be; therefure, better 
conduct is and ought to be expected from them, than 
from such as are actuated by no higher motive, 
than to stand the test of public opinion. An old 
writer and divine, John Flavel, has enumerated 
some of the sins most incident to church members, 
whiich I have thought proper to copy,.with his re- 
marks, with the hope that it may have the effect 
to put them to self-examination, and under a pro- 
per festraint. 

Ll. The first and more general sin of church mem- 
bers, is a defect in their care and circumspection 
to prevent all just offences to them that are with- 
outs forbidden, Col. iv 5. By a careless disregard 
of this rule, we harden the wicked in their sins, 
bring guilt upon ourselves, and reproach upon the 
name and ways of God. 

II. ‘The second and more particular sin of some 
church members, is idleness and neglect of their 
civil callings; against the express rule, 2 Thess. 
iii. 11,12. This brings poverty on themselves and 
slander on religion. 

III. ‘The third sin is tale bearing, and revealing 
the secrets of families and persons; whence many 
strifes arise, to the cooling and quenching of mutu; 
al love; expressly forbidden, Lev. xix. 16, and 1 
Tim. v. 13. 

IV. The fourth sin is an easy credulity of pri- 
vate whispers, and rash censures thereupon. This 
we ought not to do against the meanest member, 
2 Cor. xii. 20; much less against church officers, 
1 Tim. v.19. Thus strikes at the bond of peace. 

V. Their fifth sin is in their neglect of God’s 
ordinances upon slight diversions, when they are 
neither disabled by works of necessity or mercy : 
contrary to Heb. x. 25. Trivial occasions should 
divert no christians from attending upon God’s or- 
dinances, 

VI. The sixth sin is a defect in zeal for God’s 
ordinances, manifest in their dilatory attendance; 
contrary to Psalm cxxii. 1, and unsuitable to their 
first practice. Gal. iv. 15. 

Vil. The seventh sin is irreverence, and want 
of seriousness under ordinances; contrary to Psal. 
Ixxxix. 7. And this is manifest in vain attires, l 
Cor. xi. 10; and unseemly postures and gestures, 
Eccles. v. 1. 

Vill. The eighth sin reprovable in them, is the 
neglect of giving and taking due reproofs from 
each other; contrary to Lev, xix. 17. And Christ’s 
own rule, Mat. xviil. 15. And so for taking re- 
proof, Psalm cxli. 5. 

1X. The ninth sin, is, mutual strife, and animo- 
sities, not seasonably and prudently composed 
among themselves, but scandalously exposed to the 
view of the world; contrary to the Apostle’s rule, 

1 Cor. vi. 5, 6. 

X. Their tenth sin, is, the privateness of their 
spirits, centering too much in their own concerns; 
expressly condemned, Phil. ii. 21. And contrary 
to scripture example, 2 Cor. xi. 29. 


\ 


“DUTIES ENJOINED ON CHRISTIANS IN THE SCRIP- 
TURE; IN THE CONSCIENTIOUS DISCHARGE WHERE- 
OF THEY RECEIVE SIGNAL FRUITS OF GOD'S FA- 
vourR.” 

I. Their first duty is, to be often together in acts 
of Christian communion, Mat. iii. 16. Such meet- 
ings for prayer, repetition of sermon, and Christian 
Conference, greatly conduce to mutual edification: 
which is the principal intention of Christian fel- 


activities of a living body, as wel] as with all the 
safeguards of a heaven-devised government. 


xe iv. 15, 16. 
IL, ir second duty, is, to follow and back the 


therein assist the public ministry, by their private 
and prudent helping on the conversion of the car- 
nal and careless world, Phil. iv. 3, Rom. xv. 30. 

III. ‘Their third duty, is, humble condescension 
to the infirmities of the weaker brethren, and de- 
nying themselves in what they can, without sin, 
that they give them no offence, Rom. xv. 1, 2. 

IV. ‘Their fourth duty, is, to be exceeding ten- 
der of the church's unity, both in judgmeut, love, 
and practice , avoiding (as much as may be, and as 
far as the gospel rule allows) all causes and occa- 
sione of division and separation, Rom. xvi. 17, and 
Phil, ii. 1, 2. 

V. Their fifth duty, is, a respectful carriage to- 
wards the meanest Christian, and to have higher. 
esteem of others than themselves. External things 
make no difference with Christ, Rom. xii. 10, Gal. 
iil. 28. Yet a decorum is to be kept suitable to 
civil difference, Eph. v. 21. 

VI. Their sixth duty, is, meekly to receive re- 
proofs from each other for their sins, especially 
when the matter is just, and the manner of deli- 
vering it regular. Psalm cxii. 5. 

Vil. Their seventh duty, is, to communicate. 
their spiritual stock of gifts, graces, and experi- 
ences, not interfering with public officers, nor by 
sinful partiality including some, excluding many 
others, (to whom it is as due, and who may have 
more need,) from the benefit thereof. 1 Pet. iv. 10; 
1 Tim. vy. 21. 

VILL. Their eighth duty is cheerfully to com- 
municate their outward good things for the relief 
of their brethren. Hebd. xiii. 16. And the better 
to enable them hereunto, to be diligent in their 
callings, Eph. iv. 28. And especially to make 
comfortable provision for their ministers, not by 
way of courtesy but duty. 1 Cor. ix. 14. 

X. Their ninth duty is not only to relieve the 
distressed members of Christ, but to seek them out, 
and visit them; to know their spiritual and tempo- 
ral wants, in order to the full discharge of that du- 
ty. James i. 27. 

X. Their tenth duty, is, to put charitable con- 
structions wpon doubtful words and actions; and if 
either will admit a double sense, always to take it 
in the fairest, according to the Jaw of charity. 1 
Cor. xiii. 7. And such a charity will defend and 
maintain church-peace and unity. 


S1X BENEFITS OF WALKING BY THESE RULES. 


I. Strict and heedfu! attendance to these rules, 
will put a lustre upon religion before the world, 
and make it glorious in the eyes of such as 
now despise it. Titus ii. 10. hich he here 
speaks to encourage all to ordinate walking. 

Il. This will allure and win the world over to 
Christ, and wonderfully prosper and further the 
design of the gospel. Phil. ii. 15, 16. 

III.) This will effectually stop the mouths of all 
the detracting and blaspheming enemies of reli- 
gion. 1 Peter ii. 15. 

IV. This will eminently glorify God; which is 
the ultimate end of our beings. Matt. v. 16. 

V. This will fill the people of Gud (by way of 
evidence) with much inward peace. Gal. vi. 16. 

VI. This will secure the presence of God with, 
and among ua; whence results both the efficacy 
of ordinances, and the stability and glory of the 
churches: For Christ walks among the golden 
candlesticks, and threatens the churches, in case 
of defection from gospel rules, /o remove the can- 
dlestick out of his place, except they repent. Rev. 
ii. 1, 5, 

REMARKS OF JOHN NEWTON. 


“ Much depends on the way we cone into trou- 
ble. Pauland Jonah were both in a storm, but in 
very different circumstances. 

“T went one day to Mrs. G s just after 

she had lost all her fortune; I could not be sur- 
prised to find her in tears, but she said, ‘ I suppose 
you think | am crying for my loss; but that is not 
the case—I am now weeping to think I should feel 
so much uneasiness on the account.’ After that, I 
never heard her speak again upon the subject as 
long as she lived. Why now, this is just as it 
should be. Suppose a man was going to York to 
take possession of a large estate, and his chaise 
should break down a mile before he got to the city, 
which obliged him to walk the rest of the way ; 
whata fool we should think him if we saw him 
wringing his hands, and blubbering out all the re- 
maining mile, * My chaise is broken! my chaise is 
broken!’ 
** My principal method for defeating heresy, is 
by establishing truth. One proposes to fill a bush-’ 
el with tares; now if I can fill it first with wheat 
I shall defy his attempts.”— Newton’s Life. 


—_ 


From the Sunday School Journal. 
MISQUOTATIONS OF SCRIPTURE. 


As this subject has frequently been noticed in 
the Journal, | send you the following transcript 
from a number of the United Secession Magazine 
of Edinburgh. 


The language of Paul, when speaking of his 
converts as his joy or crown of rejoicing, 1 Thess. 
il. 19, iscertainly more correct than the usual way 
of denominating them a crown of joy and rejoic- 
ing. Sometimes we hear good peuple speak of 
“a walk and conversation becoming the gospel of 
Christ,” They allude to Philip. i. 27. But the 
word “conversation,” as every Bible-scholar knows, 
includes the whole conduct. The term “ walk” 
does not occur in Scripture as a noun, and when 
— as a verb, it means the whole conduct. Eph. 
v. 15. 

It is a similar tautology to speak of God’s lifting 
upon us the “ light of his reconeiled countenance.” 
By turning to Ps. iv. 6, it will be found that the 
word “reconciled” is not there; and it is not there 
just because it is utterly superfluous; for “ the light 
of God’s countenance” is a figurative expression 
for reconciliation. etimes our preachers try 
to improve on the sacred text. Eliphaz says, 
“How much m prinable and filthy is man 
which drinketh ini like water.” But the pul- 
pit reading often is “ who drinketh iniquity as the 
ox drinketh water.” Now there is nothing pecu- 
liar in the manner in which an ox drinks, except 
the quantity, and if this were meant, Behemoth 
would be a more suitable interpolation, for * he 
drinketh upa river, and hasteth not; he trusteth 
that he can draw up Jordan into his mouth.” 


a 


EXTRACTS FROM CHARNOCK. 


There is nothing man is more apt to be proud of 
than his knowledge. It is a perfection in which he 
glories. But if our knowledge of the little outside 
und covering of things, puffs us up, the considera- 
tion of the infiniteness of God’s knowledge should 
abate the tumour. As our existence is nothing in 
regard to the infiniteness of his essence, so our 
knowledge is nothing in regard to the vastness of 
his understanding. We have a spark of be- 
ing, but nothing to the heat of the sun. We 
have a drop of knowledge, but nothing to the 
divine ocean! What a vain thing is it for a shal- 
low brook to boast of its streams, before a sea 
whose depths are unfathomable! As it is vanity 
to brag of our strength when we remember the 
power of God; and of our prudence when we 
glance upon the wisdom of God; so is it no less a 
vanity to boast of our knowledge, when we think 
of the understanding and knowledge of God ? 

Faith will do more than all the arms and ammu- 
nition of moral philosophy, so much furbished and 
trimmed up in our day ! 

That work which Seoine first in the affections 
without light dawning and breaking in upon the 
mind, and growing up'by considerations and inqui- 
ries into the gospel, is to be suspected, and is not 
like to be durable. 

How soon will a slight blast of temptation shake 
a building which hath no other foundation but the 


If we languish in our duties, we 


moveable sands of our own purposes. 
shall not long 
be lively in our graces. : 


BY DR. JOHN M. MASON. 

Let all classes of the unhappy repair to the 
Christian truth, and draw water with joy out of the 
wells of salvation! Assume your own chgractere, 
O ye children of men. Present your grievances, 
“ accept the consolation which the gospel ten- 

ers. 

Come now, ye tribes of pleasure, who have ex- 
hausted your strength in pursuing phantoms which 
retire at your approach! The voice of the Son of 
God in the gospel, is * Wherefore spend ye your 
money for that which is not bread, and your labour 
for that which satisfieth not: hearken diligently 
unto me, and eat that which is good, and let your 
soul delight itself in fatness !”’ 

Come, ye tribes of ambition, who burn for the 
applause of your fellow-worms. The voice of the 
Son of God to you is, “ The friendship of this world 
is enmity with God, but if any serve me, him will 
my Father honour.” 

Come ye avaricious “ who pant after the dust of 
the earth on the head of the poor.” The voice of 
the Son of God is, * Wisdom is more precious than 
rubies; and all the things thou canst desire are 
not tu be compared unto her—but what shall it 
rofit a man if he shall gain the whole world, and 
ose his own soul ?” 

Come ye profane! The voice of the Son of God 
is, “ Hearken unto me, ye stout-hearted, that are 
far from righteousness; behold I bring near my 
righteousness.” 

Come, ye formal and self-sufficient, who say that 
ye are rich, and increased with goods, and have 
need of nothing; and know not that you are 
wretched, and miserable, and poor, and blind, and 
naked. The voice of the Son 6f God, is, “1 coun- 
sel you to buy of me gold tried in the fire that ye 
may be rich; and white raiment that ye may be 
clothed ; and that the shame of your nakedness do 
not appear; and anoint your eyes with eye-salve, 
that you may see.” 

Come ye, who, convinced of sin, fear lest the 
fierce anger of the Lord fall upon you. The voice 
of the Son of God is, * Him that cometh unto me 
I will in no wise cast out. I, even I, am he that 
blottcth out out thy transgression for mine own 
sake, and will not remember thy sins.” 

Come, ye disconsolate, whose souls are sad, be- 
cause the Comforter is away. The voice of the 
Son of God is, “ The Lord hath sent me to appoint 
unto them that mourn in Zion, beauty for ashes, 
the oil of joy for mourning, and the garment of 
praise for the spirit of heaviness. 

Come, ye tempted, who are borne down with the 
violence of the law in your members, and of &s- 
saults from the evil one. The voice of the Son of 
God is, “I will be merciful to your unrighteous- 
ness; and the God of peace shall bruise Satan un- 
der your feet shortly.” 

Come, ye children of domestic wo, upon whom 
the Lord has made a breach by taking away your 
counsellors and support. The voice of the Son 
God is, “ Leave thy fatherless children with me; I 
will preserve them alive; and Jet thy widows trust 
in me.” 

Come, ye from whom mysterious Providence has 
swept away the acquisitions of long and reputable 
industry. The voice of the Son of God is, “ My 
son, if thou wilt receive my words, thou shalt have 
a treasure in the heavens that faileth not; and 
mayest take joyfully the spoiling of thy goods, 
knowing that thou hast in heaven a better and an 
enduring substance.” 
Come, ye poor, who without property to lose, 
are grappling with distress, and exposed to want. 
The Son of God, though the heir of all things, had 
not where to lay his head, and his voice to the _— 
is, * Be content with such things as ye have, I 
will never leave thee nor forsake thee, thy bread 
shall be given thee, and thy water shall be sure.” 
Come, ye reproached, who find cruel mockings 
a most bitter persecution. The voice of the Son of 
God is, “ If ye be reproached for the name of Christ, 
happy are ye, for the Spirit of God and of glory 
resteth upon you.” 

Come, in fine, ye dejected, whom the fear of 
death holds in bondage. The voice of the Son of 
God is, “I will ransom them from the power of 
the grave; I will redeem them from death. O 
death, [ will be thy plagues! O grave, I will be 
thy destruction! repentance 1 be hid from 
mine eyes.” 

Blessed Jesus! thy loving kindness shall be my 
joy in the house of my pilgrimage! and I will 
praise thee while I have any being, for that gospel 
which thou hast preached to the poor! 


THE POWER OF CONSCIENCE. 


Some days since, a gentleman from the West, 
who was stopping at one of our principal hotels, 
had retired to rest, when some one entered his 
room, opened his pocket book, and took from it se- 
ven hundred dollars. There were several thou- 
sand dollars in the book at that time, and it natu- 
rally excited wonder that any of itshould have been 
left. A few days after the theft, he received a note, 
stating that a person wanted to see him near the 
Western Bank after dark, on matters of importance, 
and requested that no one should accompany him. 
The last request was not, however complied with, 
and the person robbed taking a friend with him, 
went to the place indicated. Upon arriving there, 
they found a young man, well dressed and apparently 
well educated, who at once, without reserve, sta- 
ted that he had committed the robbery. ‘That be- 
ing distressed for money, he had ina moment of 
desperation, entered his room and taken the 

from the pocket book. ‘That he had no idea at the 
time of the amount he was taking, but upon ex- 
amining it, and finding that what be had taken was 
a five hundred and two hundred dollar notes, and 
then reflecting on the infamy of the crime he had 
committed, he was confounded. It was in vain 
that he sought to solace his mind by urging the 
necessity which induced him to the act; sleep was 
banished from his eyes, and a miserable being, he 
wandered about shrinking from the gaze of every 
one he encountered, and expecting every moment 
to be arrested. Shame prevented him from re- 
turning the money, and he took it several miles 
from the city and buried it. This brought noquiet 
ta his disturbed conscience. The thought of 
his guilt was uppermost in his mind, and he hed 
determined to return the money through the Post- 
office, and dug it np and enclosed it in a blank 
sheet of paper for that purpose. His honesty, hav- 
ing so far overcome the suggestions of pride, led 
him to go farther. The return of the money 
would not relieve innocent persons who might be 
suspected, and it was this reflexion that had forced 
him, as he said, to return the money in person. 
Saying this, the young man placed the money in 
the hands of its true owner, and further remarked, 
that he was in his power, and desired to avoid no 
punishment which he might suppose he merited. 
The gentleman took it and bid him “ go and sin no 


more.” — Balt. Pat. 
THE IMPORTANCE OF THE SABBATH IN 
EDUCATION. 


The importance of the Sabbath in Education is 
thus spoken of by Mr. Isaac Taylor: 

** And here { cannot avoid a passing reference to 
the fact, of the very happy influence of a due and 
fervent attendance upon religious exercises, pub- 
lic and private in bringing the mind home to its 
starting points, and in its recovery of that clearness 
and freshness of perception, and of that well-poised 
self-control and easy appliancy, which are lost in a 
course of severe application. I am prepared to 
affirm that, to the studious especially, and whether 
younger or older, a SuNDAY WELL SPENT—spent in 
happy exercise of the heart, devotional and domes- 
tic—a Sunday given to the sout, is the best of all 
means of refreshment for the mere intellect. A 
Sunday so passed is a liquefaction of the entire 
nature—a dispersive process, dispelling mental 
cramps and stagnations, and enabling every single 
faculty again to get its due in the general diffu 
prem of the intellectual power.” 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 16, 


‘Tenus— Tiree Doller id within six months, 
Two Dollars and Fifty 


.‘Pae Law Sorr.—The Counsel for the Plain- 
tiffe (New-school) occupied the Court for seven 
days and a half; they finished the examination 
of their-witnesees on ‘luesday at two o’clock. The 
Counsebfor the Defendants are at the time of our 
going to press, progressing with the examination 
of witnesses in behalf of the Defence. 

Our constant and wearying attendance at the 
Court utterly prevents us from giving our usual 
share of attention to our paper. 


= 


 Pressyterian Casr.—We have made 
arrangements for the preparation of a full and fair 
report of the deeply interesting trial now pending 
in the Supreme Court of the State of Pennsylvania. 
It is not necessary that we should hazard a predic- 
tion, but whatever may be its issue, whether to us 
favourable or adverse, we desire, as the best means 
of presenting the case in its true light before the pub- 
lic, that an impartial report of all the evidence ad- 
duced on this occasion, as well as of the arguments 
of the very learned and distinguished counsel em- 
ployed, should be widely circulated. Unhappily 
even in so called religious disputes, human passion 
and worldly interests generally prejudice the truth ; 
which is much more likely to shine out under the 
concentrated light of such a judicial investigation as 
that now pending, than in the scattered and feebler 
rays of individual inquiry. The authority of a 
Conrt will overawg unwilling witnesses, and the 
process of legal proof remove the disguise of pre- 
judice and self-interest. | 

_ The report which we contemplate publishing 
will be prepared by a member of the Philadelphia 
Bar. We propose to insert as much of it in the 
columns of the Presbyterian as we can without un- 
duly encumbering our pages; and to issue the 
whole in a handsome and convenient form suitable 
for preservation and reference. In another part of 
the paper, among the advertisements, will be found 
the prospectus for the pamphlet edition. 

It may have been seen that the party opposed 
to the true Presbyterian Church are, as usual, en- 
deavouring to obtain the public ear through the 
secular press; we need only say in reference to 
this, that their discoloured and partisan statements 
are greatly to be distrusted. Until the matter is 
finally disposed of by the tribunal before which it 
has been brought, we deem it decorous to refrain 
from all comments. 

We copy from the National Gazette of Phila- 
delphia the following brief and clear statement of 
the form of the action at law. 


“The interesting case on trial before the Court 
of Nisi Prius, now bolden by the Hon. Molton C. 
rs, one of the Judges of the Supreme Court 
of the State, is founded on a writ of Quo Warran- 
to, issued at the instance of the Hon. James Tod, 
Thomas Fleming, William Darling, George W. 
McClelland, John R. Neff, and Frederick A. Ray- 
bold, against the Rev. Dr. Ashbel Green, Rev. Dr. 
C. C. Cuyler, Rev. William Latta, Thomas Brad- 
ford, and Solomon Allen, by which the plaintiffs 
who are styled relators, called upon the defendants 
- to show by what authority they hold and use the 
office of of the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church in the United States of Ame- 
rica. The defendants in their pleadings, state that 
Dr. Green was appointed in the year 1799 a Trus- 
tee of the Ministers and Elders constituting the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, which office he has held since 
that period to the present time, and that the other 
defendants were duly elected by the General As- 
sembly, according to the provisions of the charter. 
To this the relators reply, that they admit that the 
defendants were duly appointed and elected, but 
that the General Assembly did in May last remove 
them from office and appoint the Relators in their 
laces. The defendants rejoin and say that the 
Beninl Assembly did not at their session in this 
city in May last remove them from office and ap- 
point the Relators in their place. It is known to 
our readers that there was last Spring in this city 
a meeting of Ministers and Elders of the Presby- 
terian Church convened in the Seventh Presbyte- 
rian church, in Ranstead Court, which was called 
the General Assembly, and that another body un- 
der the same name met in the First Presbyterian 
church on Washington Square. The first is usu- 
ally designated the Old-school, the latter the New- 
school, and the question in issue is, which is the 
true General Assembly. The relators affirm that 
the New-school Assembly is the true Assembly, 
and that their actsare valid—the Old-school party, 
who are represented by the defendants, deny this, 
and say that the New-school party seceded and 
withdrew from the Genefal Assembly, and are no 
longer a part of the Presbyterian Church.” 


“The great importance of the Church contro- 
now before the Supreme Court in this city, 
and the high character of the parties, combine to 
create a deep interest in the public mind. The 
here, with a unanimity, as unusual as com- 
mendable, has, from respect to the court, the jury, 
and the parties, cautiously abstained from all re. 
marks on the merits of the case, of which, in th 
present state of the trial, it cannot be presumee 
any one is competent to speak. But we regret to 
observe that a New York Journal has pureued a 
different course, attempting by highly coloured 
and ex parte statements to give a direction to the 
public mind in that city, accompanied by com- 
ments on the evidence, and remarks highly disre- 
spectful to the counsel of the defendants. This 
mode of championship is unfair, and cannot sus- 
tain with legitimate force any one interested in the 
trial pending.” 


Paessyrertan Miesions.—We have been fa- 
voured with the following interesting letter for 
publicativu. 

Sincapore, Sept. 29, 1838, 
‘‘ My Dear Brother—The kind hospitality and 


christian intercourse which I enjoyed under your) 


roof, have been to me the subject of pleasant and 
grateful recollection. And itis with feelings of 
no ordinary character, I take up my pen to address 
you a line ; for it recalls vividly to my mind many 
pleasant scenes, and many of the dear people of 
God in your congregation, who love the cause of 
our Lord and Saviour, and who are praying for 
the prosperity of Zion. You will probably ex- 
pect to hear something respecting the heathen, or 
at least something peculiar to this region of the 
world. In correspondence, the missionary labours 
under peculiar disadvantages ; for he is in danger 
on the one hand, of describing that which has 
often before been described and read, and on the 
other, of omitting that which might be the most 
interesting, under the apprehension that it is al- 
ready sufficiently known. 

*¢ As I had the opportunity last evening of wit- 
nessing what they call a “ burning,”’ among the 
Hindoos, perhaps a short account of it may not be 
uninteresting to you. 

** About four o’clock, we repaired to the place 
selected for the occasion, which was an open plot 
of ground in one of the suburbs of Singapore town. 
There was an excavation made about 30 feet long, 
20 feet wide, and one foot in depth. In the cen- 
tre of this there was an immense bed of coals, 


prison, and one at least, was hanged.—Dr. Hum- 
phreys. 


which ah hen spread over, covered the bottom per- 
haps sixor eight inelps deep. end of this 
place,’ was. er excavatio@iof the pame 
depib, tw exte 

of the larger one, from which it was separated by 
amud wall. ‘lhis latter wae filled with water. 

“ The crowd continued to collect in vast oum- 
bers till between five and siz o’clock, when the pro- 
cession came from the Hindoo temple bringing 
five or six idols, and followed by the devotees, 
who were to pass through the fire. One of the 
idols was drawn on a car, with four wooden 
wheels—the last were placed on platforms and 
borne on the shoulders of men. 

“The procession itself contained an immense 
crowd ; the idols were of course decked out with 
a great profusion of dazzling ornaments, and as 
they moved up slowly, accompanied with bands 
of mosic, they presented a truly imposing specta- 
cle. Most of the idols were stationed at various 
distances in the vicinity of the fire. Two of them, 
however, were carried toward the fire, and station- 
ed at the Western end near the ditch of water. 
Immediately after this came the devotees, having 
their faces and bodies smeared with a yellow sub- 
stance of some kind, and with tremendous shout- 
ing and yelling, rushed through the fire, from east 
towards the idols. I counted twenty-five, though 
one of the Hindoos told us there were thirty. Be- 
sides the regular devotees who have agreed to 
perform this out of devotion, there are occasionally 
volunteers from the crowd, who follow them, and 
I believe there were some on this occasion. 

‘‘The immense crowd of people, the dazzling 
ornaments of the idols, the constant din of music, 
and the yelling of the men, contributed to make 
the whole an intensely exciting scene. And this 
is no doubt the cause, or the ingredient, which 
gives these exhibitions such an influence over the 
minds of the people. Any mass of men, who 
felt no repugnance of conscience or moral feeling, 
must love such scenes for the sake of the excite- 
ment. No doubt some at least of the Hindoo 
community contribute to these exhibitions partly 
from the same motive that the theaire is supported 
elsewhere. There is no doubt also, a sort of 
vague notion of reverence and worship paid to 
their idol gods. But that they have very much 
either of love or fear for their idols, I have con- 
siderable doubt. It is true their minds are filled 
with numberless superstitions, like the very igno- 
rant in Christian lands, only worse. But their 
auperstitions have reference to things that are in 
their estimation dangerous, or unlucky, rather than 
morally wrong. 

“TI have been told that these devotees are 
handsomely paid for their exposure, and all who 
contribute have a proportional share of the merit 
which is secured in the act, set over to their ac- 
count. They run through the long way of the 
bed of coals, and immediately dash into the ditch 
of water as they come out of the fire, which is 
doubtless designed to put out any coal that might 
stick to their feet. They have no other clothes 
on than a piece of cloth tied around the waist, yet 
they were very little, if at all burned. I saw two 
of the men afterwards, and examined their feet 
particularly. They seemed to have sustained no 
injury, and averred that they were not in the least 
burned. They of course attributed it to the power 
of their gods. ButI presume it results merely 
from the fact that they go bare-footed constantly, 
and have a thick tough skin on their feet, And 
as they pass through in a few steps, and im- 
mediately iuto the water, itis no more than any 
man could do, who has sufficient resolution and 
presence of mind. 

“‘The principal idol present was in the form 
of a man, mounted on a wooden horse, with a bow 
in his hand, and a quiver of arrows at his shoul- 
der. His name is * Ramasammy,” Another in 
the form of a cow, and covered entirely with gilt, 
they called ** Siva.” A third had the shape of an 
immense bird, something like a pea-fowl, of a 
bright green, and spotted with gilt. Her name is 
*“* Marriamin,”’ and to her is dedicated the Hindoo 
temple at Singapore. 

The two stationed by the fire were small fig- 
ures in human form, and called * Christna and 
Trawbuddy.” 1 felt pained and disgusted with 
the whole scene. I have no desire to witness it 
more than once. Yet the large majority of this 
immense crowd was drawn together merely by 
curiosity. As time is but little valued, almost 
any exciting occasion will draw together a 
crowd. 

In reflecting on the dense population of these 
tropical regions, and the great deal of leisure time 
they seem to have, I have thought with delight of 
the amount of praise that will ascend to heaven, 
when these nations shall be converted to the living 
God. Butah! how differentnow! How great 
the change to be accomplished! That we may 
be made instrumental in accomplishing this glori- 
ous change is our constant prayer, and our highest 
aspiration. For this great end, I trust, you, and the 
dear people of your charge also are labouring and 
praying. And I would fain hope that we, unworthy 
as we are, have a share in those prayers. Is my 
hope groundless? I trust not. I trust it never 
will be groundless. 

Mrs. Orr and myself are, in the kind provi- 


dence of God, enjoying pretty good health. Our 
daughter, ** Louisa Lowrie,” is quite well. Af- 
fectionately your brother, R. W. Orr. 


PressyteriaN 1n New-Orieans.— 
The New-Orleans Observer of 23d February says: 
“Itis gratifying to record that there is a pleasing 
prospect that this church may again soon enjoy the 
labours of a faithful and distinguished pastor. A 
church meeting was held on the last Sabbath, pur- 
suant to notice upon this subject, at which the Rev. 
John Breckinridge, D. D. was by aunanimous vote 
elected its pastor, and the elders and trustees di- 
rected to prosecute the call. Several pleasing 
circumstances indicated the perfect cordiality and 
zeal of the congregation in the call. We fondly 
trust the call will be accepted. 


“Father,” said a young man once, to a patriarch 
of the mountains, who is stil] living, (after bein 
told that he inust not go with half a dozen idle fel- 
lows, who had cume to invite him.) “ Father, why 
is it that you deny me those privileges which other 
parents grant so readily to their sons of my own 
age?” “David,” said the father, after lifting up 
his head and leaning upon the top of his hoe han- 
dle, “I have lived much longer in the world than 
you have, and I see dangers, which you little sus- 
pect. These young men are in a bad way. Such 
habits of idleness, and this going about to frolics 
and horse races will ruin them. You will see, if 
you live, that some of them will get into the State’s 
prison by and by, and it is well if they do not come 
to the gallows. These are my reasons for wishing 
you to have nothing to do with them.” David was 
satisfied. Years rolled away. Those young men 
soon spent their patrimony and fell into dissipated 
habits. From step to step they went on, till the 
sages of the patriarch was literally fulfilled. 

wo or three of them were sent to the State's 


"TO PRESBYTERIAN PASTORS, AND ELDERS, 


THE PRES 


For the + 


meét- 
ing of the next General Assembly of our Church, 
oben your Board of Missions will be called upon 
to settle their accounts, and report their procecd- 
ings for the year. The demands upon the Board, 
during the current year, have been very great, and 
as a necessary consequence, their present engage- 
ments large, = increasing. 

ear draws to a close, the niary responsibili- 
of the Board always, increase ; 
and it is not only desirable, but absolutely essential 
to the prosperity of the cause committed to them 
that they » be able to meet all proper de- 
mands, and punctually discharge all their engage- 
ments. 

Many circumstances connected with the 
sent state of things in our beloved Church, have 
had their influence in increasing greatly the de- 
mands made upon the Assembly’s Board of Mis- 
sions, and it cannot be doubted, we think, that in 
the crisis now existing, the cause of sound Presby- 
terianism in our land, is very intimately connec- 
ted with the efficiency of this Board. 

The resources of the Board are with the churches. 
The Board is the mere Agent of the churches, ap- 
pointed by the Church to do her work, and alto- 
gether dependept on her liberality for the means of 
accomplishin® the great work committed to them. 
To the churches then, who love our doctrine and 
order, we present our wants and claims, and affec. 
tionately urge on then immediate attention to this 
subject. 

uring the year, our operations have been ex- 
tended ; new and important missions have been 
established, which promise great Man 
valuable missionaries have been sent into the fie 
and God has signally prospered us in our work. 
We could mention here many interesting facts, in 
the history of the past year’s operation. But asa 
full report will soon be given to the churches, we 
will not now enter into detail. 

The specific object of this communication is to 
remind the churches, that their Board of Missions 
needs aid—and needs it now, and affectionately to 
urge upon them to furnish such aid as they may be 
able, and as soon as may be practicable. 

Many of the churches have already made their 
collections, and given substantial proof of their in- 
terest in this cause. ‘T'o all such, the Board ten- 
der their thanks. ‘T'hey have enabled us to send 
the Gospel to thousands, and the blessings of many 
will come upon them. Ina number of churches, 
the cause has been presented, and subscriptions 
have been obtained, but the amount subscribed has 
not yet been collected. To these also the Board 
are thankful, for their “readiness to will,” and 
would now ask of them “ that as there was a readi- 
ness to will, so there "2 be performance also of 
that which we have.” These sera are now need- 
ed, and as soon ag it can be done without incon- 
venience to the subscribers, it is exceedingly de- 
sirable they should be collected and forwarded to 
the Treasurer. 

From a large number of good, sound, substantia! 
Presbyterian churches, nothing has as yet been re- 


we know, make their collections for this great ob- 
ject in the Spring, and will not fail to do their 
duty, and we feel some humble confidence, that at 
such a time as the present, no Presbyterian 
Church will be willing to sit still and do nothing. 
We are willing to believe that all will esteem it, 
not only an important duty, but a high privilege 
to share in this good work. 

And in view of the approaching meeting of the 
General Assembly, we address to the churches 
this brief communication, and where collections 
have not been made, we would respectfully ask of 
Pastors and Elders to have this matter attended to, 
as speedily as may be practicable. 

Wherever it is practicable to have collections 
made, and forwarded to the office here, or to the 
Treasurer that 1s nearest, in season to be included 
in our Annual Report, it is very desirable it should 
be done; where this cannot be done, we hope col- 
lections will be made as soon as convenient, and 
forwarded by the Delegates to the General Assein- 
Let all do something, according to the abit: 
ty of each—and with your alms, unite also your 
prayers to the God of all grace for his special bless- 
ing on the cause. 

n behalf of the Board of Missions of the Gene- 
ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church. 
A. McDowe tt, Cor. Sec. 
Missionary Rooms, Philadelphia, 
March 12th, 1839. 
[The Editors of the Presbyterian Advocate and He. 


Charleston Observer, and New Orleans Observer will 
please give the above one or two insertions.) 


For the ] Presbyterian. 
THE POET’S FAREWELL. 


Suggested by reading the dying words of Tor- 
quato Tasso, the Italian poet. ‘ This,” he ex- 
claimed, “is the crown with which I hope to be 
crowned, not as a poet in the capitol, but with the 
glory of the blessed in heaven.” 


The laurel crown, the laurel crown, 
Oh cease to twine it now; 

The worthless wreath I ne’er shall own, 
It may not bind my brow. 

I go to gain a nobler prize, 

A crown of glory in the skies. 


Farewell loved lyre, a long farewell, 
Sweet friend of lonely years; 

No more the tuneful song I swell, 
In earthly monarch’s ears; 

I soon shall join the heavenly choir, 

And better themes my soul inspire. 


I go to join the angels’ song, 
Of grateful raptures sweet ; 

To cast like all the white robed throng 
My crown at Jesus’ feet ; 

To sing his holy praise who gave 

His spotless life my soul to save. 


No more a pilgrim bard I roam, 
By changing scenes distrest 
I soon shall reach my heavenly home, 
Where I may safely rest. 
The pearly gatcs wide open stand, 
That lead to that delightful land. 


The laurel crown, the laurel crown, 
Then cease to twine it now, 

The worthless wreath I may not own, 
It ne’er shall bind my brow. 

I go to gain a nobler prize, 


A crown of glory in the skies. m Je 
Port Carbon, March 4, 1839. 
For the Presbyterian. 


A NEW CHURCH. 


A new Presbyterian church was dedicated to 
the worship of Almighty God on the 18th of Janu- 
ary last, at Cumberland, Allegany county, Mary- 
land. ‘The Pastor of the church, the Rev. S. H. 
McDonald, was assisted on the occasion by Rev. 
Robert B. White of Romney. The meetings were 
— and solemn. 

his church has been eminently built in faith. 
It was commenced under very discouraging auspi- 
ces, but by the blessing of Providence this feeble 
band have met with success which demands their 
highest gratitude. An interesting and increasing 
Sabbath School has been gathered by the perseve- 
ring efforts of this church, in a region where evan- 
gelical effort is much needed. 

From the Charleston Observer. — 

PRESBYTERIAN FOREIGN MIS. 


We learn from the New-Orleans Observer that, 
after a eermon by the Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, in 
the Presbyterian church of that city, a collection 
was taken up, which, witb previous pledge and do- 
nations, amounted to about $1500.—And that on 
the previous Sabbath $1000 was contributed in the 
same church for the Bible cause—and this in addi- 
tion to contributions for several other benevolent 
objects, whose agents were in this city. The 
church itself consists of less than than 200 mem- 
bers. Such exhibitions of liberality for religious 


objects, are not common—but it shows what can 
May this fruit abound to their account. 


ceived for this great cause; some of these churches’ 


rald, American Presbyterian, Watchman of the South,| 


BYTERIAN. 


For the Presbyterian. 
BRING YOUR PSALM BOOK. 


ere whoregard singing as portign 

worship which be chelve or 
other deputies, and who desire to attend upon this 
service with all the helps to devotion that conveni- 
ence and comfort can give. Accordingly I feel 
bound, not only to keep my pew well supplied with 
Psalm-books, but when I go to the lecture-room or 
other meeting, to take a book with me for my special 
accommodation. But it constantly happens to me 
that this provision is a source of more annoyance 
than convenience. For upon taking my seat in 
the lecture-room, or at the prayer-meeting, I gene- 
rally find that my next neighbour, on the one side 
or the other, has not thought it worth while to 
bring his or her own book. I fee! then all the 
constraint of customary politeness requiring me to 


pre) share my book, or resign it wholly. To do the 


former I must give up the ~ 9 of seeing half the 
words, and encounter the risk, either or both, of 
having to listen soclosely to the bad singing of my 
companivun as to destroy my comfort, or to suppress 
my own, if he sings so much better than I, as to 
make me ashamed of my inferiority. Sometimes 
I feel it to be my duty not to allow myself to be 
robbed of so important a part of the services and 
so retain the whole possession; but then | am dis- 
tressed by the consciousness at every note, that my 
neighbours think me very selfish and unaccommo- 
dating. But the case will be remedied if every 
one will bring his book ; or if he does not, let him 

litely decline the offer of a hold when it is made 
- the lawful proprietor of one who has evidently 
a wish to sing, and no idea of a duett. 

Canto. 


For the Presbyterian. 
ANNOYANCES OF TRAVEL. 


It would be em and not only surprising, 
but shocking to one who has not before known, 
to ascertain the character and habit of the lower 
class of inhabitants among the mountains, in the 
central parts of Pennsylvania. Let any one travel 
through the more thinly inhabited parts by public 
conveyance, and he will form a more correct idea 
than can possibly be given by description. Espe- 
cially at this season of the year. Leta man take 
the stage, which by the way, at this period, is in 
many instances, an open Pennsylvania lumber 
waggon, (sometimes covered,) he enters the stage 
at some of the towns on the Susquehannah, well 
up towards the North line of the State. The 
driver, with a rare exception, takes a warmer and 
a segar at every watering place, besides a com- 


steamed and smoked, we are forced to pass through 
the rout of a hundred and fifty or two hundred 
miles. But this is probably not the worst of it. 
What must be the character of the people gene- 
rally. Travellers are picked up along the way, 
and nine cases out of ten, either by a strong 
breath, or full bottle, or tottering step, show how 


their earnings. To mention a short list. One is well 
steamed, another has one jug full, a third has two, 
a fourth is so drunk that he cannot sit steadily 
upon the seat, and thus you must be pushed or 
punched before or aft, till you would be willing to 
work your passage along the foot path, rather than 
ride in such jeopardy. Nor is this all. Those 
who drink hard generally talk hard. They are 
awfully profane. Your ears must be shocked with 
their horrid imprecations. 

The question now is how do they live? When 
they go home, do they go home 
sober! 


of the contents of their jugs remain. Have the 


families? Most probably they have. And what is 
their condition? Is it not that or next to that of 
starvation or beggary? Suffering for what might 


be purchased with these squandered earnings! 
Some of these are young men. And what is their 
prospect? Will they live out half their days! And 


who will arise after them to be leaders in the com- 
munity ? Cannot something be done for this class 


of le? Temperance acvocates look at this. 
A traveller.—E. B. 


From the Boston Recorder. 
A THRILLING PICTURE. 


is nothing that more forcibly arrests the attention 
and appa 
which the early Christians endured, and over which 
_ triumphed. Let us for a moment contemplate 
em. 
Go with me to the province of Bythinia. 
cities and villages are thronged with christians. 


Every day witnesseth their increase, and the tem- 
| ples of the Roman gods are abandoned. Pliny is 
An edict comes 
the emperor of Rome, demanding that 


the governor of that Province. 
from 
Christianity be exterminated ; that those who will 
not renounce it, who will not revile Christ, 


and then to death. 
and the arm of Rome, of appalling power is raised 
to enforce it. It makes the blood run cold to im- 
agine the conflict now to ensue; a conflict between 


generated hearts. 


| to endurance, 
fast. 
encourage one another, and look forward to the 
hour of trial, with trembling heart for fear they 
should not be able to sustain the burden they are 


They fast and pray, and pray and 


called to bear. 


Go into the hall of judgment and witness the 
scene there. It is morning. 
judge and condemn. 
drag into the hall a christian family. A father and 


trembling group. The hour of trial is come. 
pee you a Christian? says Pliny to the father. 
am! 


hey you revile Christ and worship the gods? 
o! 


Apply the instrument. 

‘ow i after bone breaks beneath the dreadful 
wheel. 

Will you renounce Christ? 

No! groans out the agonized christian. 


gled mass quivering with agony. 

Will you renounce Christ ? 

No! feebly exclaims the exhausted sufferer. 

Take him to his death. 

And as the father is hurried to the 
headed, he turns hia languid eye to his fainting 
family, and says, ‘they that endure to the end 
shall be saved.’ He forgets himself and his own 
agony in his solicitude for his wife and children.— 
And as the axe falls upon his neck, his lips are mov- 
ing in prayer that they may be sustained. 

And now the mother stands before the judge! 
And how will woman’s nerves endure this trial ? 
Tbe mother’s heart is a tempest of anguish for the 
tfembling daughter at her side. And as the wheel 
crushes her limbs, and the flesh is torn from her 
bones, her only cry is, ‘Oh God of mercy help my 
children !’ 

The soldiers, maddened with rage, drag her 
rudely to the block, and the next moment her 
headless trunk lies by the side of that of her hus- 
band. 

And now the daughter takes the stand: tremb- 
ling, fainting, praying, she clings to her Saviour. 
But asthe wheel performs its dreadful work, and 
the pincers tear her youthful limbs, one dread- 
ful shriek pierces every ear, and a frantic cry of the 
renunciation of Christ escapes her lips. 

But the cry was but the delirium of her agony. 
For ere the torturers have time to stop their work, 
she renounces her renunciation, She cries for 
forgiveness. She clings to her Saviour, and in 
contrition for her momentary and almost uncon- 
scious denial, forgets her pain, and terrifies her ex- 
ecutioners by the calm, the unearthly determina- 
tion, with which she invites them to finish their 
work. They do finish it; terribly they finish it. 
And the sound of the beheading axe upon the block 
has not died away, before this family of martyrs, 
are reunited in their Saviour’s arms. 

But let us leave this dreadful scene, not forget- 
ting that for days, and weeks, and months, this 


bloody persecution raged with unsparing rapidity ; 


panion or two of the same class, And, thus 


they spend much of their time and at least some of 


r? or to get 
Sober they will not be so long as any part 


In perusing the early history of the church, there 


the mind, than the terrible sufferings 


Its 


and adore the heathen gods, be put first to torture, 
It is a command from Rome, 


the power of bodily agony, and the stability of re- 
A few of the timid and half 
converted, shrink from the terrible ordeal, and re- 
nounce the Saviour.—The rest nerved themselves 


They call upon Christ for help; they try to 


Pliny is seated to 
Ferocious Roman soldiers 


mother with their son and daughter, compose the 


The glowing pincers are applied, and nerve af- 
ter nerve is lacerated, till the whole frame is a min- 


yard to be be- 


which they were endured, multiplied converts 
the Saviour. 

Let us go from the 
Roman iday. Let us.go tothe Coliseum, 


A 


theatre, rising rank upon rank, almost to the clouds: 
lank, half-famished lions are growling along the 
avenue, flashing their fierce eyes upon the multi- 
and that these very sufferings, by the fortitude with 
tude beyond their reach; the impatience of the 
countless throng is manifested by loud murmurs, 
like the noise of many waters, as the expected 
sport is delayed. 

An iron door on one side of the arena is cautious- 
ly opened. Every eye is fixed upon it. A female 
is thrust in, and the doorclosed. There is a grow! 
and a rush, and her limbs are torn into a thousand 
pieces, and crumbled beneath the teeth of the con- 
tending lions. One shout from the vast multitude, 
louder than ocean’s tempest, rends the air, when 
again the door is open, and another victim is thrust 
in for their sport. What is the crime of the suf- 
fererst They are Christians. They have re- 
nounced the idol gods of Rome, and have become 
the disciples of Jesus. 

But Jet us turn from this dreadful spectacle, and 
go to the gardens. It isa lovely evening. Every 
tree is ngled with many coloured lamps. 
Through liege, the illuminated palace turns 
night into day. All that Rome can give of splen- 
dour or of elegance, adorns the wal Statues 
crowd the corners and hover around the fountains, 
and music of enchanting melody is breathed, as if 
by magic, from every arbor and grove. 

But what mean shrieks, which now and 
then rise above the murmur of the multitude, and 
with awful discord pierce through the harmony of 
Nero’s most accomplished bands. 

What mean those bonfires blazing so brightly, 
resembling the human form convulsed as if with 
pain, and emitting their mysterious shrieks ? 

They are living Christians wrapped in sheets, 
smeared with tar, and pitch, and bitumen, and fired 
to light the pathway of Nero’s chariot, and to give 


e. 

These were the trials of early christians. The 
oung man who then became a christian, went to 
mangled on the wheel, and to be beheaded at 
the block. Young man, why do not you become 
a christian ?—Associates will revile me, you re- 
ply. If I give my heart to Christ, and consecrate 
my life to his service, I cannot mingle in gaiety, 
and flutter through life in pleasure. The Roman 
youth who joined the church of Christ must endure 


you in sincerity of heart join the friends of Jesus 
you have nothing to fear, but the jest of the 
wicked. 

A day of judgment ie coming. And the pleasure- 
loving young man of these privilged days must 
stand by 
Rome. 

The youthful females of the present day, who 
now neglect the Saviour, must stand in the judg- 
ment by the side of their Roman sisters, who so 
loved the Saviour, that for his sake they would lie 
down upon the torturing wheel, and feed the fam- 
ished lion with their bodies. 

How will you meet the contrast ! 


From the Boston Daily Advertiser. 
WHAT CAN COLONIZATION DO? 
Having observed, with regret, an article in one 


effecting the benevolent purposes of the Coloniza- 
tionists, permit one who was long incredulous 


the full and unwavering confidence that this sys- 


can Christian, and challenged the services of every 
true patriot. That the whole fabric of slavery was 
incompatible with the spirit of ee he 
never doubted; but as this evil had unhappily be- 
come interwoven into the very elements of our 
social and political system, it required but a cur- 
sory glance at our relation with the South to per- 
ceive that violent measures for its cure would ne- 
cessarily involve us in all the miseries of civil and 
servile war. And equally aware of the morbid 

ibility pervading the slave holding States in 
relation to any foreign intervention, it was no less 
evident that only such measures must be offered as 
would at once consult the safety of the master, and 
secure the future welfare of the slave; for it isa 


prevail. 


ticable measures that could be suggested!—An 


being sold into a bondage far worse than when 
held by hereditary possession, which the exercise 
of benevolent feelings had voluntarily severed. 


long as surrounded by a slave population, the freed 


deteriorated in morals, and not to have increased 
in physical comfort by emancipation. Did he pro- 


circumstances the least calculated to promote the 
black man’s best in ts. His very colour mark- 
ed him as one of the race of bondsmen. The pride 
of the freeman forbid association with even the off 
spring of the enslaved. Such distinctions ever 
have, and, too probably, ever will obtain. They 
are galling to the black man—they destroy too 
frequently, his self-respect—and the awful dis- 
parity of Grime between the two races, as estab- 
lished by our criminal calendar, attest the inade- 
quacy of this mode of relief. The idea of trans- 


Canada, is too cruel to require comment :—and the 
slave holder will never permit us to spring a mine 
at his very door by planting a negro State in Texas. 

Thus foiled in his merciful purposes at home, the 


sacred history. and there found his warrant for col- 
onization abroad. 
present period, mankind has never ceased to pur- 
sue the same system ; whenever two distinct races 
have been thrown together under the same gov- 
ernment, the subjection of one of these races, or 
scenes of mutual slaughter, have been so universal, 
that we cannot but honour those wise and benevo- 
lent men who sought an escape from these terrific 
evils, by recourse to that system which had so 
early received the divine sanction, and indeed had 
been commanded by Deity himself. But the foun- 
ders of the American Colonization Society, although 
they wished that the whole of this long suffering 
race might eventually seek and find a home and 
an independent government of their own, amon 


their forefathers, never anticipated that it could 
be effected by the Society, per se. They well 
knew that its restricted resources could never be 
adequate to the removal of two millions and a half. 
They equally well knew, that ours being a repre- 
sentative government, they must endure the incre- 


the crowd—until by a long course of benevolent 
labours, they establish the feasibility of their sys- 
tem to the satisfaction of a majority of the nation. 
They looked for no miracles—they tickled not the 
ears of the nation with the Utopian dream of “ im- 
mediate and unconditional emancipation”—they 
created no fierce and feverish excitement among 
the slaves by unreal promises—but, trusting to the 
goodness of their cause, and the good sense and 
good feeling of the American people, they diligent- 
'y applied themselves to the mighty task of build- 
ing up ani nation, with materials the 
most crude, and on a shore long cursed by all the 
atrocities of: the slave trade. And what has been 
the success of their e iment ? It may indeed be 
said to be little short the brief 
space of sixteen years, with funds whose aggre- 
pa amount the individual outlay 
of Sir Walter igh in Virginia, they have 
banished the slaver from nearly 200 miles of coast, 
and rescued hundreds of his hapless victime—they 
have settled nearly 5000 emigrants, (one half of 
them emancipated 

tablished echools, 


te’ and 
to the capital. It is twenty sail of coasting vessels, have sprung up, 


tondred thousand spectators ¢rowd its vast tested by 


a brilliancy to the rejoicings of the population of 
Rom 


the utmost bodily agony, and lay down his life. If 


the side of the youthful martyrs of 


of the Daily Journals, doubting the practicability of 


himself, to state the process which brought him to 


tem was entitled to the co-operation of every Ameri- 


position most gladly conceded, after an extensive 
personal acquaintance with the South that a wide 
spread sympathy for the happiness of the slave does 

What, then, were the most beneficial and prac- 
einancipation on the soil? Here the friend of the 
negro was met, tn limine, with the difficulty, that 


the laws of nearly al] the slave holding States, de- 
nied that privilege, under the severe penalty of 


if 
he asked for leave to permit the infranchised to re- 
main, all agreed in the melancholy fact, that so 
men would, with few exceptions, be found to have 


pose their settlement in the free States !—This at 
once brought him to actual colonization ; but under 


planting this tropical race to the frozen regions of 


Christian philanthropist looked upon the volume of 


From the time of Moses to the 


“their own kindred after the flesh,” in the land of 


dulity of the unthinking—the scorn and ridicule of 


— # 
a newspaper :—agriculture, the mechanic arts 
a imate commerce, employing nearly 


while theactivity of their foreign commerce is at- 
own marine lists. 

That the despised Colonizationists have effected 
all this, is beyond the reach of cavil—it is now a 
part of the history of our enterprising country. 
And while our opponents have been gravely de- 
bating the 2 any hed establishing one colony, a 
little constellation had risen—star by star—and 
shed its light along the dreary coast, giving 
mise of new “ United States” in due season. Ma 
not these benevolent founders of Liberia be we 
satisfied with their experiment! Need I blush to 
acknowledge that these results have dispelled all 
my doubts! And may not the statesman safely 
assume that if a feeble society, assailed from its 
very formation with ridicule and reproach, has 
been able to found and sustain young States, the 
patriotisin, the philanthropy, and the piety of this 

t nation can accomplish the noble work of jus- 
tice to them, and mercy to both? Nor is it 
the least cheering of the results achieved by this 
noiseless and unpretending system of practical be- 
nevolence to the black men, that it has won its way 
to the love, and confidence, and gratitude of bene- 
volent proprietors—so that the iety has, from 
its very commencement, been distressed by offers 
of emancipation—dis(ressed, because its funds have 
not enabled it to relieve a tithe of the cases pre- 
sented. There are at this moment, between one 
and two thousand applicants for the privilege of 
colonization, and thousands more are in a state 
of training for the same purpose, and the late vene- 
rable President Monroe assured the writer, that if 
adequate funds were by the Colonization 
Society, he could procure 10,000 slaves by volun- 
tary emancipation in his native State alone. Each 
year’s development of the ample resources of the 
colonies for securing the welfare of the colonists, 
and of their importance to the commerce and man- 
ufactures of this country, will increase the tide of 
emigration, until, with due aid from the national 
treasury, the stream shall exceed the annual in- 
crease, and then a rapid decrease in the existing 
total coloured lation will ensue. This 1 know 
will be denied—but I appeal to facts as the best 
data for my conclusions. Let us then remember 
that by official returns, the emigration from the 
United Kingdom was 76,000 last year, and that 
during the year 1836, nearly 100,000 emigrants 
were landed at New York alone. And have not 
our poor blacks quite as many reasons for secking 
an asylum in that growing realm—so emphatical- 
ly their own—from the increasing severity of 
Southern laws, and the horrors of Northern mobs? 
Will not this be the more extensively felt, as these 
African States open up new channels to profitable 
industry, until the emigrations shall reach 56,000 
per annum, which wasthe average yearly increase 
of coloured population during the ten years from 
1820 to 1830! And when we recollect that they 
would, under our system, be wafted thither free of 
expense to themselves, there is every reason to be- 
lieve their numbers would soon equal the British 
emigration, which is in most cases at the proper 
cost of the parties themselves. If only that point 
was reached, an access of 20,000 per annum would 
accrue beyond the present natural increase, and 
thus create an actual diminution in our coloured 
population—augmented too, by the circumstance 
that the emigrants would generally be of the 
young, the active, and the procreating class— 
while the relative disproportion of the races would 
be rapidly felt through the great increase of the 
whites. Nor ought it to be forgotten that it has 
been proposed to introduce into all future acts of 
a a clause entitling the slave to the 
proceeds of the last year of his servitude as a fund 
to establish him in Liberia, so that the colonies 
when their resources are more fully developed, 
may receive any reasonable number of emigrants 
without further cost to the benevolent institutions 
now engaged in laying their foundations. 

I am well aware that it has been most gratui- 
tously and absurdly asserted, “ that our whole ma- 
rine is insufficient to convey to Africa this annual 
increase!” And yet 42,000 tons of shipping, only 
making two ships each year, and allowing each 
emigrant six times the space allowed on board the 
slavers—or one ton and a half ¢ach—would accom- 
modate the whule! What then shall we say to 
those who assert that the wealth of this great na- 
tion, with a surplus of ten millions annually, is un- 
able to carry to Africa one third as many of the 
offspring of oppression as a band of pirates and 
outlaws each year drag away in chains from her 
shores? A late writer in Blackwood’s Magazine 
asserts that no less than 200,000 slaves were ship- 
ped in 1831—Mr. Walsh, that 50,000 were landed 
‘at Rio Janeiro alone, in 1828. We may, then, 
eventually colonize without difficulty 100,000 an- 
nually—a number that would in thirty years trans- 
fer our whole coloured population to Africa, by an 
outlay of 3 millions of dollars yearly; a sum which 
the weekly contribution of three cents by one- 
seventh of our people would supply; or, if voted 
as a measure of justice for the many wrongs re- 
ceived at our hands by poor Africa and her chil- 
dren, would afford a safe mode of depleting our 
national treasury. Those who deny the possibility 
of thus exhausting our coloured race because the 
emigration from Europe to the United States has 
not diminished the population of the old world, 
seem to forget that while this drain upon her 160 
millions merely gives relief to an overburdened 
soil, a similar number taken each year from a caste 
only one sixtieth as numerous, must soon transfer 

entire mass to Africa. 

Other considerations might be presented, highly 
calculated to incite us to the prosecution of this 

eat measure of national retribution ; but enough- 

perhaps been already advanced to dispel the 
doubts expressed, and to rally every friend of reli- 
gion and of humanity; every friend of peace on 
earth and will towards men; around the 
standard of COLONIZATION. If so, Africa will 
soon be numbered among the civilized nations of 
the earth—her sons, no longer sold as beasts of 
burden, may sit under their own vine and fig tree, 
with none to make them afraid—and America, 
relieved from her heaviest burden—her darkest 
stain—proclaim to the world that all her sons are 
free ! CREsson. 
Tremont Hotel, Dec. 31. 


ORIGIN OF CREEDS AND ARTICLES OF 
FAITH. 


While there were no heretics, there was no 
need to guard against heresy. Antidotes are only 
given to persons who have taken poison, or who 
are likely to take it; neither do we use precautions 

inst contagion, when no disease is to be caught. 

he case, however, is altered, when the air has be- 
come infected, and thousands are dying all around 
us. Jt is then necessary to call in the physician, 
and guard against danger. The case was the 
same with the Church, when she saw her children 
in peril from new and erroneous doctrines. When 
a member wished to be admitted, it was her duty 
to examine whether he was infected or not. The 
former tests were no longer sufficient ; words and 
phrases, which had hitherto borne one meaning, 
were now found to admit of several; and the 
bishops and clergy were too honest to allow a man 
to say one thing with his tongue, while in his 
heart he meant another. It was thus that creeds 
became lengthened, and clauses were added to 


meet the presumptuous speculations of human rea- 
son. 


A BEAUTIFUL SENTIMENT. 


The late eminent judge Sir Allan Park, once 
said at a public meeting in the city—“ We live in 
the midst of blessings, till we are utterly insensi- 
ble to their oe and of the source from 
which they flow. We speak of our civilization, 
our arts, our freedom, our Jaws, and t entirely 
how large a share of all is due to Christianity. 
Blot Christianity out of the of man’s history, 
and what would his laws save beuakntaieat his civi- 
lization? Christianity is mixed up with our very 
being and our daily life; there is not a familiar 
object round us which does not wear a mark, not a 
being or a thiag which does not wear a different 
aspect because the light of Christian hope is on it, 
not a law which does not owe its truth and gentle- 
ness to Christianity, not a custom which cannot be 


for the purpose,) they have es- 
churches, temperance socigties, * pel. 


traced in all its holy and healthful parts to the 
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THE: PRESBYTERIAN. 


= 
~~ REVIVAL AT SANDWICH ISLANDS. 
Maui, Seadwich Islands, July 30, 1838. 
To the Editor of the Boston Recorder. — 
_ Dear Brother—* He that goeth forth and weep- 
eth, bearing ious seed, shall doubtless come 
again with rejoicing, bringing his sheafs with him.” 
To the faithfulness of God's ise, your breth- 
Yon the Lord beth doing = great things 
xen, e,” is doing “ great things 
fur us, whereof we are glad.” He Pastaad our 
captivity as* the streams in the eouth.” For the 
magnifying of God’s grace, and the encourage- 
ment pf those who may be sowing in tears, I hes- 
- ten to give you a brief account of the'work of the 
Lord which we have here witnessed. 
For the Jast eighteen months an increased at- 
tention to’ the concerne of the soul hes been appa- 
rent at many, if not all of our statjons. Near the 
close of the last year, this attention greatly in- 
creaged, and at the opening of the year, the cloud 
of divine influence, which for some time been 
overshadowing us, burst in copious showers, making 
the wilderness and solitary places glad; yea, caus- 
ing the desert to blossom as the rose. The means 
ef grace were attended with unwonted success. 
meéans we greatly multiplied. Protracted 
meetings at all our stations were holden. The 
of the Holy Ghost was most obviously 
Our méetings were thronged, The 
members of our chu , many of whom had 
been inactive, were aroused, humbled; and they 
confessed: with penitence their former sins; be- 
sought the pardon of their offended Saviour, and 
renewedly devoted themselves to his service. Had 
we seen no other fruits of the work but the amenge 
wrought in the members of our churches, we shou 
have no doubt that the hand of God was upon 
us for good, and should have had great occasion 
for gratitude. As might have been expected, how- 
ever, the manifest change wrought in the Church of 
Christ, had an immediate and striking influence on 
sinners. They became interested in the subject 
of religion in proportion as they saw the concern 
of Christians on their behalf. They listened to the 
messages of mercy with deep solicitude. The 
word of God seemed to take a lodgment in their 
inmost souls, The law of God was unfolded to 
their minds in all its length and breadth, and spi- 
rituality, and they seemed to be convinced that this 
law was indeed “holy, and just, and good.” It be- 
came “a school master to lead them to Christ.” 
Multitudes have melted under the exhibition of 
truth as the wax melts before the fire, and we can- 
not but hope that when thus melted, the Lord Jesus 
has stamped upon many of their soule, his own 
blessed wg 33 The l of the blessed God has 
seemed to fall upon their ears as good news from 
| the u They have seemed to feel that 
| it isa faithful saying and worthy of all acceptation, 
¥, that “ Jesue Christ came into the world to save 
: sinners;” and I cannot but that not a few 
have fled to Him, and thus laid hold of the hope 
set before them in the gospel. May this hope prove 
“an anchor to the soul, sure and steadfast,” amid 
the storms of life, till it shall enter “into that 
within the vail.” 

The work of God has extended from one extreme 
of the ialands to the other. No station has been 
passed by, though the work has not been alike 
powerful at all our stations. On Hawaii, the ex- 
citement has been much ter than on any of the 
other islands; perhaps the work has been more 
powerful. The fruit which has been gathered, is 
certainly greater than on all the islands of the 

p besides. It is our ardent prayer that when 
God shall number up his jewels, not one of all these 
: thousands shall be wanting. 


The work of the Lord, “ who only doth wondrous | y 


things,” has affected persons of all conditions in 

life. Many who are tottering on the brink of the 

ve—who had grown hoary in transgressing the 

y law of God, have been made to tremble in 

view of their guilt and danger, and have fled, as 

we hope, to Christ. Oh, how affecting to see such 

veterans in sin, now bowing down at the foot of 

| the cros! Many in the vigour and strength of 

mafihood: and youth, have devoted their all to the 

service of the Son of God, and children too have 

been brought into the fold of the great Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls. 

You will greatly rejoice to hear that all our 
boarding schools have n visited, and that from 
12 to 20 in each of the three schools are hoping in 
the mercy of the Lord Jesus Christ. 

During the year, some 7000 (seven thousand) 

"precious souls have been added to the Lord at all 
our stations. Pray for us, that this may prove in- 
deed the work ot the Lord, and that it may be con- 
tinued and increased, till all this people shall cor- 

dially bow at of the — of God. 

In my next, ope to speak of the apparen 
cause of the wonderful change which has been ef- 
fected here during the year—the character of the 
work—present state and prospects of the people, 
with other matters which may be interesting to 
you, and profitable to your readers. 

“ May God be with you by the gracious influences 
of his Spirit, a your labours to the salva- 
tion of many souls. 

Your brother, J. S. Greene. » 

P. S.—I hope that the work of the Lord is going 
on at the present time. I have not heard of any 
abatement of interest on Hawaii. Still interest- 

; ing with us at this station. 


From the Southern Christian Advocate. 
WHERE CAN HAPPINESS BE FOUND? 


Happiness is an object of universal pursuit. All 
classes of men seek it with intense anxiety, in hope 
of securing it by such means as they severally 
deem most fitting ; but they seek it where it is not, 
and are disappointed. apie 

Happiness, in an absolute sense, implies “ the 

ion of perfect good, without any mixture of 
evil;” the enjoyment pure pleasure, unal- 
loyed by pain; or it is the state in which all our 
wishes, desires, and feelings are fully satisfied and 
quieted. But such happiness is only known by 
name on earth, for the constitution of our nature, 
and nature about us is such, that, “ Each pleasure 
hath its poison too, and every sweet a snare.” If 
we enjoy a lucid interval, it is apt to be succeeded 
by gloom :—the mind wanders over the past, or 
anticipates the anxieties and disappointments of 
the future. We cannot be happy, in an absolute 
sense, in this vale of tears, but only in another 
state; when afler this earthly tent shall have fall- 
en down, the mind shall be free to exercise its 
powers unclouded by terror, and draw pure plea- 
sure from the fount of unsullied love which flows 
“ fast by the throne of God.” The word happy, 
applied to any state or condition of human life, is 
merely a relative term, and ifies no more 
than that some one is happier than others with 
whom we compare him, or than he himself formerly 


few; and 


Permanent happiness is secured by an 
the grand reason is, that men scek it where it is 
not to be found. The worldling seeks it in wealth 
and pleasure ; the sensualist, in the gratification of 
animal appetites, which only debase him beneath 
the dignity of man. I have seen the man of af- 
fluence moving in the busy world, all energy and 
activity ; but he seemed as one following an tgnis 
fatuus which allured only to mislead him. It was 
the ideal of happiness derived from the possession 

of wealth. Wealth being acquired, where still 

should be found the contentment of the mind! 

Listen to his soliloquy, when having 
through the business of the day, he is alone 
with himself in the retirement of night.—* What 
is an increase of wealth,” he says, “ but accumu- 
lation of care! Riches make to themselves wings 
and fly away! All is vanity and vexation of spirit. 
But would he turn to the Word of God, and ask 
counsel there, it should cae him in oem like 
these, “ Lay up for yourselves treasures in heaven, 
where peaher moth nor rust doth corrupt, and 
where thieves do not break through nor steal; for 
where your treasure is there will your heart be 


| Nor does happiness consist in | pleasures 

sense and imagination, such as eating and drinking, 

ag music, painting, and theatrical entertainments. 

Such pleasures are not only short lived, and by 

c repetition lose their power to please, but excite a 

morbid desire, a vitiated taste, which doubly disap- 

‘nt and vex the sensualist. Nor shall the scholar 


antiquarian, the philosophe 

over the records of antiquity, or delve into the se- 
erets of nature, or’ explore the fields of ether in 
Svein pursoit. Exquisite indeed may be the plea- 
sure‘of measuring the magnitude and distances of 
the planets, and contemplating the works of ua- 
ture, but happiness is a word of too great depth 
and to be made even that pleasure. we? 
star might , it resides not with me, but wi 
Him w me. Know God if you would be 


happy. 

We conclude that pure and undefiled religion is 
the only source of happiness. This alone it iswhich 
satisfies the soul, and assures it against evil; reali- 
ses fulness without satiety, enjoyment with purity, 
and a boundless prospect of accumulating good 
sbove all future want. 


- MURDER OF THE REV. J. F. C. FINLEY. 


_ Rev. Josiah F. C. Finley, Colonial Agent of 
the Mississippi Colonization Society in Africa, is 


dead. Information of this fact reached us some 
weeks since, but in the hope that it might prove 
to be incorrect, we forbore to mention the circum- 
stance. Late Jetters have heen received from the 
acting colonia! Physician at Greenville, that Mr. 
Finley, on the 10th of September last, started from 
the colony in order to visit Bassa Cove and Monro- 
via, The journey was of course by sea, and in- 
tended to benefit his health, as well as to enable 
him to attend to some important business. When 
the vessel arrived near Cove, Mr. Finley 
left it and went on shore in a canoe of the Kroomen, 
and landed at the town of Fishmen, two miles from 
the Maryland Colony. The natives discovering 
that he was in possession of money, put him to 


death. 
The colony is now under the direction of the 
physician. It is exceedingly desirable that ar- 


rangements should be e for an early expedi- 
tion, by which a new Agent aad sufficient supplies 
should be forwarded to the colony.—N. Orl. 


LEIGHTON AND LAUD. 


The utmost that charity can conceive, in com- 
mon to these two prelates, is the hope that they 
were both building on the same foundation, even 
Christ Jesus and him crucified; but- while Arch- 
bishop Leighton was building on that foundation 
gold, silver, precious stones, Archbishop Laud was 
occupied with heaping together hay, straw, and 
stubble. The results are as might have been anti- 
cipated; Leighton’s work stands; his holy example, 
his seraphic piety, his enlarged and fervent charity, 
his devout expositions and meditations remain for 
the edification of the church, in each succeeding 
age. Neither the preaching, the writings, the con- 
versation, the example of ay can be defended 
without very serious exceptions; and though his 
execution was unjust and iniquitous, yet few im- 
partial students can contemplate his proceedings 
without — that he deserved some punishment, 
and provoked his own destruction, and that of his 
far less culpable master. 

The contrast indeed between Laud ard Leighton 
is most painful. Leighton was pre-eminent in hu- 
mility, meekness, forbearance, conciliation, dili- 
gent cultivation of spirituality of mind, clearness 
of communion with God, and every thing which 
marks and distinguishes the renewed soul. Laud 
was proud, over-bearing, harsh, severe, if not cruel 
ia his punishments, exalting outward rites and 
ceremonies, and leading the Church of England 
back as far as he could to Popish rites and ceremo- 
nies. There is therefore no common ground on 
which union can be established. Sure we are that 
r. Mortimer would not wish the spirituality of 
Leighton to be diminished, or that he or his follow- 
ers should be innoculated with the worldly minded- 
ness of Laud. Most glad should we be to diminish 
the asperities of controversy, but at the same time 
we must deprecate any and every attempt to re- 
commend the example of Laud. Prior to the com- 
mencement of his trials, he evinced no signs of 
spirituality of mind, and was far, very far, from 
what a minister of Christ ought to be. We h 
and trust that his afflictions were sanctified, and 
his closing scene was exemplary ; but he did more 
to overturn the Church of England, than an 
divine of his own day; and the Laudian sect are at 
this moment more really dangerous than either the 
Papists, the Infidels, or the Dissenters.—London 
Christian Guardian. 


From the Episcopal Recorder. 
ON WORLDLY CONFORMITY. 


There is nothing which has so great a tendency 
to check spirituality of mind as worldly conformity. 
It has a deadening influence on the soul; and it 
saps the foundation of vital godliness. Perhaps 
there never was a period in the Christian Church 
when this evil was more visibly prevalent; and it 
behoves the Christian to be much in prayer, and in 
creasingly vigilant, Jest he slide insensibly into 
that state of lukewarmness and condemnation, so 
awfully depicted in the case of the Laodicean 
Church, Rev. iii. 16. 

One great cause of this growing evil, no doubt, 
is unnecessary intercourse with worldly characters. 
We cannot touch pitch without being defiled 
thereby, nor can we play with fire without being 
burnt; a promiscuous association with the world is 
the bane of a Cristian’s happiness; it causes hii to 
restrain prayer before God, it beclouds his evidences, 
nay more, it plants many a thorn in a dying pillow ; 
and, without presuming to interfere with the pro- 
phetic office, we may surely expect that the Lord 
will visit his people, both as a Church and as indi- 
viduals, for these things. “'They that know his 
will, and do it not, shall be beaten with many 
gw Luke xii. 47. 

he worid and its influence is far more to be 
dreaded than any outward trial: many of the Lord’s 
people are preserved from this evil by contracted 
means and afflictive dispensations; sickness is often 
sent in mercy to our souls, as well as poverty; we 
are thereby hedged in from the world, and led to 
seek that true comfort which is alone found in re- 
tirement, meditation, and prayer. Under such cir- 
cumstances, while many around are inquiring, 
Who will show us any good? the Christian can 
adopt the words of the Psalmist, and say, “ Lord, 
lift thou up the light of thy countenance upon me, 
and this shal] put gladness in my heart, more than 
in the time when corn and wine increase.” 


MAY YOU DIE AMONG YOUR KINDRED. 


It is a sad thing to feel that we must die away 
from our home. Tell not the invalid who is yearn- 
ing after his distant country, that the atmosphere 
around him is soft; that the gales are filled with 
balm, and the flowers are springing from the green 
earth ; he knows that the softest air to his heart 
would be the air which hangs over his native land; 
that more grateful than all the gales of the south, 
would breathe the low whispers of an anxious af- 
fection; that the very icicles clinging to his own 
eaves, and the snow beating against his own win- 
dows, would be far more pleasing to his eyes, than 
the bloom and verdure which only more forcibly re- 
mind him how far he is from that one spot, which 
is dearer to him than the world beside. He may, 
indeed find estimable friends who who will do all 
in their power to promote his comfort and assuage 
his pains, but they cannot supply the place of the 
long known and long loved; they cannot read as 
ina book, the mute language of his face; they 
have not learned to wait upon his habits and anti- 
cipate his wants, and he has not learned to com- 
municate, without hesitation, all his wishes, im- 
pressions, and thoughtsto them. He feels that he 
is a stranger, and a more desolate feeling than that 
could not visit his soul. How much is expressed 
by that form of oriental benediction, may you die 
among your kinded.— Greenwood. 


The Rev. Mr. Crabb, of Hill, near Southampton, 
the benevolent reclaimer of the gipsies, calculates 
that there are in Great Britain upwards of 18,000 
of this wandering race, and in other parts of the 
world 700,000. In America they have been hith- 
erto unknown, though a small number are said to 
have emigrated to that quarter recently. Through- 
out the world they speak the same kind of — 


7 find it by ranging the circle of the sciences. The. 


ieh, which is similar to the language of Hindostan, 
to which country bas boon 


r, the astronomer, pour | 


| the office of the Terre Haute (Indiana) Enquirer, we 


Ope | nects North and South America; and to which the Uni- 


¥Y |communication between the Atlantic and Pacific 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


iel Boon, who firat broke ground on 


the soil 
Kentucky, will have decrced to him the well-earned| the 


honour of giving his name to the first city on the 
Banks of the Missouri.— WN. Y. Siar. 
Exrorrtation or Icz.—The Boston Courier gives an 


Rossery or Tux Western Mait.—Ry an extra from 


learn that the Western mail was robbed in that town 
early on Monday morning, the 25th ult.—The letter 
bag was enclosed in the large bag of papers, placed in 
the wagon, and covered with several other &c., at 
the post office. The driver says, he drove to the ferry, a 
few hundred yards distant, blew the horn, and w 
the ferry boat had crossed to this side to receive him 
he was fast asleep. The Enquirer says: “ The rob- 
bery was first discovered by sume boys, who found 
part of the letters on the river bank; but how the 
found their way to the post office, we are not info 
One money letter has been returned to the office ; how 
many more of the same kind there were, in about a 
bushel of those which were mailed, no one knows. The 
whole affair is shrouded in mystery. 

‘Tue Bangs or tar Unirep Srates.—According to 
an official Report to Congress, the Banks of the United 
States at the Hose of 1836, had 


An aggregate of Loans of $409,748 ,337 
Specie on hand 39,470,063 
Circulation 100,670,640 
Deposits 76,032,702 


The increase of Specie over the quantity in the 
United States at the close of 1837, was $4,285,951. 


A Revo.utionany Hero Gont.—Among the foreign 
volunteers in the army of the Revolution, the reader 
cannot but remember the name of Baron Steuben. 
After the treachery of Arnold, he could not bear to 
hear the name of the man or any allusion to him. 
Once, while reviewing a regiment of light horse, he 
incidentally heard the name which he so much abhor- 
red. He ordered the person bearing it to the front, 
and was astonished at the appearance of a young and 
gallant rider of portly bearing, excellently equipped. 
“ Change your name, brother soldier,” said the Baron ; 
“ you are too respectable to bear the name of a traitor.” 
ss What nome shall I take, Gencral 7” said the soldier. 
“Any you please. Mine is at oye service.” An 
offer so honourable was thankfully accepted, and the 
name of Steuben was entered on the roll. The soldier 
whose name was thus changed, carried his new name 
until the day of his death, which occurred last January. 
He died at Steuben, in this State, aged 82.—N. Y. Sun. 


Divine Bes.t.—We are told that Messrs. Russell and 
Ward, are now using a diving bell, about six miles 
above the city, at the wreck of the steamboat Relief. 
The boat lies in about 18 feet water. They have suc- 

in making a hole in the side of her hull, and 
are likely to be able to get out much of the freight, 
which, it is said, is valuable. ‘The bell was cast at the 
foundry of Messrs. Gaty and Coonoe, in this city, 
weighs about 2600 lIbs., and we are told, fulfils the 
highest expectations. With it a man could remain 
under the water about an hour, but the water is so 
cold and the current so strong, that they never remain 
exceeding thirty minutes.—St. Louis Rep. 

Jerrerscn Cotitece.—The Rev. Dr. Green, Presi- 
dent of the trustees, conferred the degree of M. D. on 
88 pupils of Jefferson Medical College in Philadelphia, 
at the annual commencement, on Monday, 4th inst. 


Prorosep Snir across THE Istumus o£ Pa- 
NAMA.—The following resolution, accompanied by a 
report and voluminous appendix, interspersed with 
sundry maps and diagrams, was presented to the 
House of Representatives, from the Committee on 
Roads and Canals, by Mr. Mercer, on Saturday, 2d 
instant. The resolution was adopted by the House, 
and the report, &c., ordered to be printed. 

Resolved, That the President of the United States 
be requested to consider the expediency of opening or 
continuing negotiations with the Governments of other 
nations, and particularly with those, the territorial 
jurisdiction of which comprehends the Isthmus that con- 


ted States have accredited mnisters or agents; for the 
purpose of ascertuining the practicability of opening a 


Oceans, by the construction of a Ship Canal across the 
Isthmus; and of securing for ever, by suitable treaty 
stipulations, the free and equal right of navigating 
such Canal to all nations, on the pay ment of reasonable 
tolls. 


Aproruecarirs’ Suors—The New York Journal of 
Commerce says :—A bill is before the Assembly, im- 
posing a fine of $60 and costs, for each offence, upon 
every person who shall hereafter commence or prac- 
tice the business of an apothecary in this city, withont 
having first received a diploma from some regularly 
constituted Medical College, or passed an examination 
of the Medical Censors. Persons already engaged in 
the business will not be affected by the bill, should it 
pass intoa law. 


Minister to Turkey.—The Senate confirmed the 
nomination made by the President of the United 
States, of Commodore Porter, as resident Minister to 
Constantinople, with a salary of $6000 per annam. 
The law authorising the appointment was passed at 
the Saturday’s session. 


Savincs —Bicknell’s Reporter statcs that the South- 
wark Savings Bank and Pennsylvania Savings Bank 
of Philadelphia, have suspended the redemption o 
their notes. These are not incorporated institutions. 


Common Scuoots.—One Thousand School Houses 
have been built and are now building in Ohio, under 
the new Common Sehool law of the State, as we learn 
by the recent report of the Superintendent—Samuel 
Lewis. It is further stuted that the several county 
law courts are exercising a praiseworthy caution in 
appointing School Examiners, whose business it is to 
license teachers, The cause of education appears to 
be engaging as much of the public attention in Ohio, 
as any other branch of State policy.—N. Y. American. 


Loneevity.—During the last year twenty-nine per- 
sons died at New mS 1., whose united ages amount} 
to 2477 years. They were all over seventy, and one 
had reached the age of one hundred and ten years. 


Sreamsoats.—The legislature of Kentucky has pass 
ed a law which has been approved by the governor 
giving to the officers and crew, and mechanics and 
others, a lien on steamboats, for wages, repairs, &c. 
One of these provisions of the law is, “ That steam- 
boats shall also be liable in rem, for injuries done to 
other steamboats, flat-boats, and other craft, from tres- 
pass or from negligence, and also for the trespass of 
the master, officers, and crew, as such, on the proper. 
ty of others, and they may be proceeded against as 
provided, &c.” 

Damacrs.—In the case of W. B. Stokes vs. Francis 
W. Salstonstall, tried before the supreme court of the 
United States, the court on Suturday affirmed the judg. 
ment of the circuit court of Maryland, with costs, and 
six per cent. damages. This is the case in which the 
jury gave Mr. Salstonstall €6000 damages for injuries 
received by Mrs. Salstonstall from the upsetting of a 
stage coach owned by Stockton, Stokes & Co. 


Destruction or a Brince.—Three of the arches of 
the splendid stone bridge, across the branch at Sellers. 
ville, on the new Bethlehem rvuad, gave way on the 
night of the 25th ultimo, and rendered the bridge im- 
passable. It was built, ata great expense, but a few 
years since. 


Sitx.—The Providence Rhode Island Journal says : 
It is a curious fact that just a century ago a silk manu- 
factory was established at Savannah, Geo. for the 
purpose of working up the silk produced in this coun- 
try. One plantation alone furnished five hundred 
pounds of cocoons but the price of labour prevented 
the prosecution of the enterprise, and it was aban- 
doned for the more profitable cultivation of cotton. 


Fire anv Loss or Lire.—We learn from the Fredo. 
nia Censor, that an Indian dwelling on the Cattarau- 
gus Reservation, near Versailles, was destroyed by fire 
on Thursday evening last, and the unfortunate owner 
and occupant, an Indian by the name of Walter Thomp. 
son, perished in the flames. 


Susquenanna Dam.—The injary done to this 
structure by the late departure of the ice from the Sus- 
quehanna is very inconsiderable. It is believed that 
no part of it is entirely swept away, and probably nut 
more than two hundred feet in a part not entirely 
finished, is partially damaged. But little time will be 
required to repair it.— York ican. 


Pensionrrs.—The Pension bill, passed at the late 
session of Congress, appropriates $326,250 for the pay- 
ment of revolutionary pensioners; 300,685 for invalid 
pensioners; $490,084 for pensions to widows and or. 
phans, under the act of 4th July, 1836 ; $1,372,000 for 
five years’ pension to widows under the act of 7th 


Iuroats anv Exroxre.—According to official docu | 
ments, the excess of our imports aod exports, for 
1836 was 61,3) 
1838 “ 10,351 896 


ing to be by 
nics’ andgJ'raders’ Bank of Albany, in the 
style of the notes of the Free Banks, and secured by 
State Stock, which are fraudulent, as no such institu 
tion exists.—Jour. Com. 

Frsu.—The last received Memphis 
rer gives an account of a buffalo fish, fourteen 
in length, with but one eye and no mouth, deriving its 
, sustenance through the gills alone, which has 
caught in the Mississippi at Memphis. 

Surtusonian Bequtst.—The bill Mr. 
Adams, from the Select Committee on t Senithconian 
bequest, provides, among other things, fur the erection 
ofan Astronomical Observatory in Washington, for 
the purpose of keeping an accurate record of celestial 
phenomena, and the publication frum year to year ofa 
nautical almanac. It appropriates thirty thousand 
dollars for the erection of the-building. The bill also 
provides that the appropriations made from\time to 
time, shall not be made from the principal, but from 
the interest of the money. It empowers Congress to 
invest the same so as not to yield Ise than six per cent. 
per annum interest— Alezandria Gazette. 

New Jersey Lecistaturr.—A joint resolution pass- 
ed the Council on Tuesday, for up appointment of an 
agent to the ony and situation, of the in- 
sane in New Jerse propriety of erecting a 
State Asylum. " 

Urrrr Canapa.—The Provincial Parliament was 
opened on the 27th ult., by a speech of Sir George Ar- 
thur. He mean the Legislature on the present 
tranquility of the Province and security of the frontier, 
but declares his belief that the dangers are far from 
being entirely at an end. An intimation is given that 
the prisoners now under sentence of will be 
transported to a penal colony. 


Important Decision.—The Supreme Court of the 
United States, has reversed the judgment of Mr. Jus- 
tice McKinley, of the Alabama Circuit, in regard to 
the right of a corporation to recover debts contracted 
with it in other states besides the one in which it was 
specially incorporated. The Chief Justice delivered 
the opinion of the Court. His opinion was very long 
and -exceedingly able, and maintained, with great 
power of argument and copiousness of illustration, the 
ground that a corporation of any State can maintain a 
suit in the courts of any other State, or in the United 
States Courts. 

Ricuts or Lapirs.—A bill has been introduced into 
the Legislature of Mississippi, designed to protect the 
_ of females, h securing to them the enjoyment 
of the property which they may possess at the time of 
their marriage. 

Suspension.—-The Detroit City Bank, and the 
Michigan State Bank, suspended specie payments on 
the 25th ult., for sixty days. ‘The eleculatlon of the 
City Bank is only $15,423. 

Epvcation—There are eighty-eight colleges, twelve 
law schools, ninety-six medical seminaries, and thirty 
divinity schools, at present in operation in the United 


Faavup.—Bills have been issued 
Mecha 


A Veyeran.—Joseph Benton, a revolutionary vete- 
ran, in the 108th year of his age, recently received his 
pension at the County Treasurer's office. He wus 
supported by his daughter, a lady of sixty. 

Priatepurcn, N. Y. March 5th.—By a letter received 
in town last evening, and also from a citizen direct 
from the east side of the lake, we learn that the British 
authorities in Canada have taken formal possession of 
the strip of land in dispute on this frontier, including 
the site of the old fort at Rouse’s Puint, by erecting a 
flag and stationing armed patroles within the jurisdic- 
tion of this state, as heretofore acknowledged; and 
ag is still worse, have embodied 400 Indians on this 
ine. 

A Ftyine Fistr—Quite a curiosity may be seen at 
the Philadelphia Exchange. It is a remarkably fine 
specimen of a flying-fish, taken on board of the brig 
Pennsylvania, lately from Malaga to this port. The 
vessel was sailing at the time, at the rate of six miles 
per hour. Suddenly the Captain saw one of his men 
knocked down inst a cask, and heard him ery out 
lustily for help. On hastening to his assistance, he 
wus found to be bruised in the face, from which the 
blood was trickling. The cause of the disaster was 
soon afler ascertained to be a remarkably large flying- 
fish, which was picked up dead, and with the loss of an 
eye, which had been knocked out by its contact with 
a sail, through which the fish had passed, and after- 
ward with the face of the unlucky sailor. This flying. 
fish is certainly the finest specimen of the kind we have 
ever scen. e learn it is the intention of Capt. Vea. 
cock to allow it to remain at the Exchonge for a few 
days, and then to present it to the Philadelphia Mu- 
seum.—Jnq. 


Sitk cucture in Pennsytvanta.—By a report made 
at the Silk Convention which assembled at Harrisburg, 
on the 23d ult. it appears that the premiums on silk, 
the product of that state, paid at the state treasury of 
Pennsylvania, under the act of April, 1838, amount to 
$548 49.—The premiums were paid to sixteen indivi- 
duals, of whom Gertrude Rapp, of Economy, received 
$363 50. This is altogether a pretty fair beginning, 
for the first year of silk culture in the Keystone State. 
—Balt. Pat. 

Inpian Derrepations.—Our citizens have, for the last 
week, been kept in continual cxcitement, by the reports 
of continued Indian murders. In addition to the massa- 
cre of Pindarvis, his wife and two children, which we no- 
ticed in our last, we have to record the attack upon three 
wagonson the Magnolia road, loaded with provisions for 
Camp Wacissa, about nine miles from that place, in 
which four more individuals were added to the list of 
savage massacre. A Mr. S. Guess, of Virginia, who 
owned and was driving one of the wagons, and Henry 
Swan, wife, and child, from Magnolia, were killed; 
and Mr. Blackmore, another driver, was badly wound- 
ed in the shoulder, but escaped, and was found disa- 
bled in the edge of a pond, thirty-six hours afler the 
attack. 

A negre driving the foremost wagon escaped unhurt. 
The Indians, according to Mr. Blackmure, numbered 
from fifteen to twenty. 

On Monday last the Tallahasse Guards had a brush 
with the Indians in the Waculla hammock, in which 
Mr. Hague was killed. Onc Indian was killed in the 
fight. ‘She Indians mostly left the hammuck on Mon. 
day night, and made their way across the St. Marks 
river, where they attacked and burned the wagons. 
Our citizens, with great promptness, repaired to the 
assistance of their unfortunate neighbours—several 
companies have been in pursuit but returned without 
success. 

Gen. Read is yet in pursuit with a party of horse, 
and we learn the regular troops have returned and are 
riow in the Monel hammock, where it is believed 
the Indians, to the number of forty or fifty, are con 
gregated. 

All these depredations and murders have been com- 
mitted within ten miles of the capital of the territory, 
the regular troops in the field being insufficient to 
guard the frontier, and from present advices from 
Washington no farther measures have been adopted 
for the defence and protection of our citizens. We be- 
lieve, however, the Icgislative council will authorise 
the governor to raise troops for the defence of the fron- 
tier in the present emergency, and until congress shall 
adopt some efficient measures to close the war. Sixty 
or seventy men have already reported for duty, and 
will to-day join those already in the field. 

The Mr. Hague above mentioned, was Mr. William 
Hague, of Yorkshire, England, aged 24. His remains 
were taken to Tallahasse, and buried with military 
honours.—.Tallahasse Floridian, Feb. 23. 


New Jersey Banxs.—In the House of Representa- 
tives of New Jersey, on Friday last, the committee on 
the Bunk statements reported, that they were perfectly 
satisfied, from an inspection of the several statements, 
of the solvent condition of the banks of that State. No 
statements had been received from the following banks 
—Cumberland Rank, Patterson Bank, State Bank at 
Elizabeth, and Morris Canal Bank. 


Tue Borper Dirricutties.—We give in a condensed 
form, from various sources, the latest intelligence from 
the North-eastern Frontier. 

It appears from the last accounts from Maine, that 
Governor Fairfield was still ordering forward his mili- 
tia towards the frontier, and from the Provinces, that 
British troops from Canada and Nova Scotia were 
inoving towards the same points. 

The American troops now mustered on the fronticr 
are about 4500 able-bodied men; the British have as 

et only half that number, including the regulars. ‘The 
ritish are stated to have an arsenal at Lake Temis- 
conta, in the Madawaska disputed territory. 

From Augusta we have intelligence dated the 9th. 
On the 7th General Scutt visited Governor Fairfield at 
the Council Chamber, and subsequently was introduced 
to the Representatives in their hall. He was addrcss- 
ed by E. H. Allen, Esq. of Bangor, and made one of 
his usual neat replies. 

Several letters mostly to the editors of the Boston 
journals, state that Sir John Harvey had despatched a 
corps of engineers to take n ofand fortify the 
elevation known as Mars Hill. This elevation, the 


July, 1838; and $10,000 for half pay pensioners. To. 
tal, $2,498,919 


letters say, is within the state of Maine, being West of 
the meridonial boundary line; but they also say that a 


land, the highest point of which is called Mars H 
extends as aforesaid. 


of it extends over the line, into the province 
ew Branswick—or rather that a portion of the mith 


The Boston Transcript says:—Genera! Scott was to 
leave Augusta on ‘Tuesday. He would endeavour to 
have an interview with Sir John Harvey. 

that 


The Augusta cor tof the Atlas sa 
the marching orders of the Oxford and Cum 
divisions — countermanded ; and intimates the 
proba bilit t no more troops will march until 
after J ive action on the President’s message. 

Governor Fairfield has received, officially, the Mes- 
sage of the President and the agreement between Mr. 
Forsyth and the British Minister. It does not appear 
to have given much satisfaction to the State authori- 
ties. Public opinion is said to be much divided as to 
the course proper to be pursued. 

It was expected that the Governor would lay the 
documents before the two Houses on Friday. The 
correspondent of the Boston Atlas says, that “ the feel- 
ing is very strong among the peuple through the Siate, 
that our troops ought not to be withdrawn.from the 
disputed territory until the line is settled. Maine has 
now possession of a portion of the territory in dispute, 
and she cannot with honour abandon that pussession, 
as requested by the President, and I do not think our 
Governor will recommend it.” 

A letter from Bangor, states that a gentleman who 
had arrived there with a communication from the Gov. 
ernor of New Brunswick, to Governor Fairfield, con- 
tradicts the report of the arrival of troops at Fredrick- 
ton.—The detachment of Maine troops under the 
command of Colonel Jarvis, was, at the last accounts, 
at the mouth of the Presque-isle river, about nine 
miles from the true boundary line, and twelve from 
the British encampment at the mouth of the Tom. 
bique. The state of the roads and the weather, it is 
well observed, are not favourable for rapid movements, 
so that we may anticipate the arrival of General Scott 
upon the ground before either party is committed by 
actual hostilities. It would also “ye that the im- 

tance of the movements of Sir John Harvey has 
n exaggerated. 

The trespassers arrested on tlie Fish River, by Col. 
Jarvis, —_ — released by that officer, in conse- 
quence of their showin mits from the nment 
of New Brunswick. 

It is estimated in the Maine papers, that the timber 
cut down and destroyed by trespassers on the public 
lands, has amounted tu a million of dollars annually 
for fifteen years pasi. \ 

The Governor of New York has ‘sent a message to 
the Legislature of that State, inviting its attention to 
this matter, under the expectation that an expression of 
the concurrence of the State “ in the policy of the Ge- 
neral Government, will contribute to avert the calami- 
ties of war, and secure the speedy and honourabie ad- 
justment existing between this 
countgy and Great Britain.” message was refer- 
red to Select Committees. 

The general assembly of Nova Scotia, it seems, has 
taken strong ground against the state of Maine. The 
Halifax Journal, of the 26th ult. received at Boston, 
gives the following account of the proceedings of the 
legislature of that province : 

The legislatare of Nova Scotia met on the 26th, on 
the receipt of the news from the borders, and voted a 
sum of one hundred thousand pounds, to be at the dis- 
posal of the governor, to raise men to go to the aid of 
New Brunswick, and Eicur THousaND inen were to be 
immediately raised. 

‘The vote was followed by lond and hearty cheering. 

The Nova Scotia Gazette says, never before was 
such an animated scene witnessed—never such clieers 
heard in our house of assembly. 

The papers of the province are earnest for a contest. 
The assembly passed spirited resolutions—offering one- 
third of the militia to the governor, and empowering 
him to fill up by dratt if necessary—and assuring suit- 
able provisions for the families of those who shall go 
to the contest—and to soldiers extra pay beyond that 
allowed by the government—and when the whole reso- 
lutions were adopted, and the governor encouraged to 
immediate action, the general assembly, and the audi- 
ence on the gallery, joined in three cheers. 

The legislative council concurred in the act of the 
assembly, and the (lieutenant) governor approved of 
the whole proceedings. 

The Halifax papers mention the disturbances on the 
line as leading almost certainly toa war between the 
United States and Great Britain. 

A letter from Montreal says that some of the refugee 
Canadians on the frontier are turning their faces to- 
ward Maine, as well as some of their “ sympathizing” 
friends in the states, 

Captain Buchanan, bearer of despatches from Sir 
John —s arrived at Quebec on the 2d, and report- 
ed that Sir John was waiting despatches from Mr. Fox 
— fully expected that the affair would terminate ami- 
cably. 


-— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


FROM MEXICO. 


We have advices from New Orleans to the Ist inst. 
The United States ship Vandalia arrived at the South 
West Pass, from the Mexican coast, and sent up 
$120,000 in specie for sundry merchants of New 
Orleans. The following is the political intelligence 
by this arrival. 

Colonel Hyarry was within two days march of Mata- 
moras, at the head of 2000 men; and with 700 more who 
were waiting to join him, he was expected to make an 
attack on that town. 

A letter had been received by Admiral Douglass, 
from Mr. Pakenham, the English minister, at Mexico 
stating that there was a favourable prospect of an ar. 
rangement of the existing difficulties between France 
and Mexico, and that he expected to be in Vera Cruz 
on the 24th, for the purpose of holding a conference 
with Admiral Baudin on that subject. Nothing was 
known of the terms of the adjustment. 

The blockade was strictly enforced by the French 
Squadron. A French lieutenant is stated to have 
written an endorsement on the register of an American 
schooner, requiring the captain not to land any goods. 
to stay on board at night, and to hold no communica- 
tion with Vera Cruz, without permission from the cap- 
tain of a brig of war anchored near the schooner. 

A letter from Vera Cruz of the 7th Feb. says that 
Santa Anna has declared for peace, and believes that 
the propositions of the British minister can be acceded 
to by the Mexican Government. 

The French Consul at New Orleans has published 
a letter from Admiral Baudin, declaring the port of 
Tampico open to all vessels. He announces that the 
blockade is maintained with regard to the other ports. 
The following extract from the instructions given to 
the Admiral by the French Government are also 
made known, 

“ All privateers under the Mexican flag, which are 
not furnished with regular letters of marque, and do 
not appear to have really sailed from a Mexican port, 
with a crew consisting of at least two-thirds Mexicans, 
shall be considered as pirates, and as such shall be 
treated with all the rigour of the laws of war.” 

The above was communicated to the American 
government, who approved of it, as adapted to the pro. 
tection of commerce in general. 


EPOKT OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH CASE,— 
The Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, at the su of 
James ‘Tod and others vz, Ashb-i Green and others. 
TO BE PUBLISHED BY SUBSCRIPTION. 

The Subseriber, being impressed with the belief that a full 
and impartial report of the irial now pending in the Supreme 
Court of the state of Pennsylvaniz, which involves og the 
interests of both parties in the Presbyterian Church, will be 
gratifying to all who fee} solicstous about the final result of the 
controversy, and having taken efficient measures to obtain such a 
report, proposes to publish it as soon as the trial shall b- 
concluded, provided sufficient encouragement is offered. 

The report wiil ek ah by a member of the Philadelphia 
Bar, and besides such preliminary matter as may seem uccessa- 
ry toa full understanding of the case, by general readers, will 
contain all the evidence adduced, wgether with the arguments 
of the distinguished counsel employed. 

For the convenience of those who live at a distance, the work 
will be published in pamphlet fourm, and in weckly numbers, so 
that it may be transmitted by mail, subject to the postage of a 
periodical only, This arrangement wiil also secure to all, the 
earliest possibie account of each part of the p ings. 

Terms.—-Each wamber will cuntain thirty-two large octa vo 
pages, stitched in covers, price 25 cents. It 1 Im ible to 
ascertain the- precise limits of the re which will certainly 
extend to several hundred . ut we suppose that 
whole will be contained in from eght to twelve numbers. 

Subscribers at a distance will be expected to pay one dollar 
and fifty cents each in advance, and the remainder of the sub. 
scription price, on the receipt of the third number. Such pay- 
ments must be made either to the publishe thorised 
a nt, 

Five dollars will be received as advance payment for four sub- 
scribers, end ten dollars for nine subscribers, and a like reduc- 
tion on the remainder of the subscription price. 

All orders fur the work must be post-paid, and be accom pa- 
nied with the advance pa) ment, to insure attent.on. 

WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
S. E. Corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 

07 Subseriptions will be received in the city of New York, at 
the Boukstore of Robert Carter, corner of Canal and Mercer 
streets, 

Albany, N. ¥.—At the Bookstore of Mr. Pease, and by An- 
nawas Piatt, 

Baltimore,— At the Bookstore of David Owen. 

Richmond, Va,—At the Bookstore of G. W. Chaney, 
Natchez, At the Bovikstore of Wm, H. Fierce, 
New Orleans.—At the Bovksture of Mr. Beattie. 
4 
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Pittsburg. At the Bookstore of Patterson and Ingram. 
Louisville, Ky.—At the Tract Depository, by Kev. J, Huber. 
y the Kev. John Burtt. 


Cincinuati.— 
ceive subsernbers and moncy. 


OARDMAN ON ORIGINAL SIN.--Just published, The 
Scripture Doctrine of Sin, Explained and En 
tureed ; in ‘Iwo Discourses ; A. 
Tenth Presbyterian Church, Philadeiphia. 


All the Agents tor the Presvyteriaa are also authorise d to re- 


Boardman, Pastor of the 


MARRIED, 


On the 6th instant, the Rev. John Hutchison, 
Dr. Apinam C. Sraes, to Miss Manoaanet M. Warresipe, 
daughter of Dr. Thomas Whiteside, all of Oakland 
Mills, Juniata county, Pennsylvania. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, in Cumberland, Maryland, on Friday, Febru- 
Hares, Esq. son of the Rev. 

n Hayes, (former essor in Dickinson College, 
Carlisle,) in the 96th year of his age. 
Mr. Hayes was awakened to see his lost condition 
asa sinner, and embraced the Lord Jesus Christ as 
his portion, and united with the Presbyterian church 
about fifteen months before his death. Since that time 
he has witnessed a good profession. He was @ consis. 
tent follower of the Saviour—a praying Christian. His 
piety was deep and fervent. His prayers in the social 
meeting were peculiarly characterized by humility 
and carnestness. 
When the church, of which he was a member, was 
called in the Providence of God to make an effort to 
erect a house for public worship in this town of grow- 
ing importance, the necessary means for which could 
not be raised — themselves, Mr. Hayes volunteer. 
ed his services, and visited the western part of Penn- 
sylvania, and succeeded in obtaining aid beyond the 
of his friends, 

rom the first attack of the disease, consumption of 
the lungs, he felt certain of the result. The same had 
been employed by Providence in removing his father 
and two sisters to a better world. 
_ He was almost uniformly calm and serene during his 
illness—he dealt faithfully and affectionately with im- 
penitent friends and associates, whom he knew to be 
destitute of the one thing needful. He always desired 
the pious friends who visited him to unite with him in 
prayer before they parted. His constant prayer was 
for more faith and holiness and zeal in the service of 


God. He died with the words of prayer on his lips.— 
Prayer was 


“ His watchword at the gate of death 
He entered heaven with prayer.” — 
M. D. 
Died, at Maysville, Ky., on Thursday, Februa 
Mrs. Hannan wife of the Rev. 


Grundy (of the Presbyterian Church) and daughter of 
the late Isaac Canfield, of Morristown, New Jersey. 


FOREIGN MISSIONARY BOARD. 


Cash received in February, 1839, at the Philadelphia 
Agency. 
Dr. _—_ L. Hodge, per Rev. Francis McFar- 
Philad. 6th Presb. ch. col. in part for 1838,J. N. 
Dickson, $100; Levi Dickson, $20; J. 
H. Jones, $10; John McMullin, $10: 
John Hall, 85; R. McMullen, $5; M. 
McClure, $5; C. Freytag, $5; B. P. 
Hutchinson, $5; G. C. Snyder, $5 ; Miss 
P. Hall, 35; Mrs. Prowitt, $5; J. Buffing- 
ton, $3; L. Clark, $3; W. Drysdale, 
W. H. Hart, $5; Robt.Wiley, $5; John 
McClure, $5; F. D. Sherman, $5; Mrs. 
O'Neill, $35; Thomas Stanley, $2; Mrs. 
Malabar, $2; M. McIlvaine, $1; Mr. 
Knox, $1; Mr. Cumming, $1; M. Lin- 
nard, $3; Mr. Stewart, $2; Mrs. Simp- 
son, $1 ; Jacob Mitchell, $5; Jas. Imbrie, 
Jr. $5; M. Hart, $4; J. M. Hart, $2; 
E. Patterson, $1; Monthly collection, 
$179.41; Cash $60.28 cents, . 
Cumberland, Md., collection, . . $5 00 
Mrs. H. M .King, 1% 


Philad. Central Church, A. Henry, $100; 
Cash, $51.21; M. L. Bevan, $100; M. 
Newkirk, $50; Josian Randall, $25; F. 
N. Buck, $25; Lewis Brown, $25; J.V. 
CoWell, $25; J. Field, $20; F. V. Krug, 
$20; S. Colwell, 15; J. R. Smith, $10; 
D. Kirkpatrick, $10 ; Samuel Richards, 
$10; Mrs. H. F. Heberton, $10; Dr. J. 
McDowell, $10; W. Ritchie, $10; W. 
Wurts, $10; A. J. Miller, $10; R. B. 
Potter, $10; Mrs. S. Richards, $5; Miss 
E. A. Richards, $5; Mrs. Heylen, $5; 
S. P. Carpenter, $5; Jas. N. Dixon, $5; 
E. R. Johnson, $5; Samuel Agnew, $5; 
C. Cornelius, $5; R. Sheppard, $5; J. 
Sibley, $3; ‘I’. Millette, $3; Mrs. C. 
White, $2; M. A. White, 92; G. W. 
Pierson, $1 ; Mrs. Badger, $3; Mr. Ross, 
$2; A Female, $10; Mrs. Jones, 50 cts. 
A Female $2.50; do. 25 cts.; Widow's 
Mite, 50 cts.; Miss Ruckman, -50 cts.; 
Miss Brown, $1; Mrs. Harbeson, $10; 
Catharine Spering, $5; Mrs. C. Howe, 
$5; A Friend of the Cause, $10; Mar 
Workman, $1]; Simon W. Colton, 
Total, . ‘ 673 46 
Pd. by Mr. Henry to Mr. Low. 
rie $100; sent tu J. Paton Tr. 
Y. $300 


485 69 


L - 400 00 
per J. V. Cowell, (also a breast pin) —— 
Huntingdon Presbytery, contribution in part 
of the cong. of Lower Tuscarora, and in 
part by the Female Mis. So. of the cong. 
to constitute the pastor, Rev. McKnignt 
Williamson, a life director, 
Cold Spring chursh, Cape May co, N. J, Rev. 
Moses Williamson, .§ 
Germantown, Penn. Presb. ch. per Rev. W. 
Neill, D.D. . . 
Philadelphia, Pa. Dr. Cuyler, 
Athens, a. collection, . 
Warren, Pa, collection, 
Wilkesbarre collection, 
per Rev. John Dorrance, 

70 00 


$ 61 90 
SOLOMON ALLEN, Treaeurer, 
117 Chesnut Street. 


ECENT PUBLICATIONS.~—The Women of England, 
their Social Duties, and Domestic Habits, By Mrs, Ellis, 

(late'Sarah Stickney.) Lift of Mrs, Ixabelia Graham. Ry her 
aughier, Mrs. Joanna Bethune. Lift’s Lessons; a narrative. 

By the author of © Tales that might be True.” Wyatt’s Manu- 

al of Conchology, containing engraved specimens of upwards 

of 200 shells, plam and coloured. Anthon's First Latin 

for the use of beginners. Ellis’ History of M 

Just received, and for sale by 

march 16 134 Chesnut 


ALUABLE COMMENTARIES.—J, Whetham, 144 Chest- 
nut street, Philadelphia, ha- on hand and offers for sale 
the following valuable commentaries. Patrick, Lowth, Whitby, 
and Lowman, on the Old and New Testament, 6 vols, 4to. Lon- 
don ; Gills, do. do, 9 vols. 4to.; Matthew Henry's do. do, 6 vols.; 
do. do. 3 vols. London ; Scotts’ (Thomas) do. do. 6 vols.; du. do. 
3 vols, ; Clarke’s (Adam) do. do, 6 vols., Londo ; do. do, 4 vols.; 
Comprehensive do. § vols ; Hewlet’s do. 3 vols. 4to. London ; 
Geddes’ do, 3 vols. 4to. London: Orton's Exposition, 6 vols. 8vo, 
London ; Cottage Bible, 2 vols, royal 8vo.; dridge’s Ex posi- 
tion of the New Testament,6 vols 8yo. Londyn; do, 1 vol. royal 
8vo.; Burkitt’s do, t vol. 4to, London ; do. do. 2 vols, 8vu, Lon- 
don; Clarke's (Adam) do, 1 vol.;Cam bell on the Gospels, 2 vols. ; 
Esley on the Gospels and Acts, 2 vuls. 8vo, London ; Luther on 
the Galatians, 8yo. London ; Horne on the Psalms, 8vo. London; 
Jenour on Isaiah, 2 vols. 8vo. London; Neweombeon the Minor 
Prophets, 8vo. London ; do. on Ezekiel, 8vo. London; Wintle 
on Danicl, 8vo. London ; Lowth on Isaiah, 8vo, Londen ; Hors- 
ley on the Psalms, 2 vol. London ; Hodge on Ro.nans ; Barnes’ 
Notes on Gospels, Acts, Romans,and Corinthians, § vols.; Tol- 
ley’s Pharaphrase on Corinthians, London: Stuart on Ro- 
mans, 8vo; do. on Hebrews, 8vo.; Pyle’s Paraphrase on the 
Episties, 3 vols. 8vo, London ; McKnight on the Episties with the 
Greek, 6 vols, 8vo, London ; Collyer’s Sacred Interpreter, 8vo. 
London ; Horne’s Introduction, 2 vols. Cruden’s Concordance ; 
Calmet’s Dictionary of the Bible, London ; do. by Robinson, 8vo. 
F.neyelopedia of Religious Knowledge, 8vo.; Bush's Serypture 
Lilustrations, 8vo.: Supplement to Comprehensive Commentary, 
8vo.: Leland on Revelation, 2 vol. 8vo.: Calyin on Romans, }2mo.: 
Brown’s Bible Dictionary, 8vo,: r’s Observations on 
Seriptures, 4 vol. 8vo, Loudon: Bush’s Notes on Genesis, 12mo: 
do. on Joshua and Judges, 12mo. march 16 


FANT-8CHOOL BOOKS AND CARDS.—Mother’s and 

infant-scheol Teachers’ Assistant ; containing a course of 

moral and religious instruction for very young children: large 
87 cents, 

the doctrines rist’s incarnation atonement, regenera- 

in language, adopted to small 


tion, resurrection, &e., in p 

Vegetables represented on Cards, ill i a 
and exhibiting 13 sorts, coluured. No. 1,3i cents, No, 2, 
oents. 

ict Counting Cards.—A series of five representing 

ects, coloured. Pri on both sides 
and showing numbers to eye, 20 sents each. ; 

Natural Histery Cards, seven in number, iliustrating natural, 
history for infant-schools, Between 30 and 40 different ang 
drawn and coloared from nature, with lessons in large type, 


cents each. 

Lithographic prints of Animals.—A series of seven beautiful 

vings on stone, accurately drawn from the living ob 

and preserving the relative sige of the animals, viz. the Buffalo, 
Lion, Horse, yer, Dog, Eagle, and Camel. Each with a les- 
son, showing the nature, habits and uses of the anjmals: with 
reference to Scripture and practical lessons, 1§ conts each. The 

The Farming Cards.—Four large eoloyred engrayings, repre- 
senting the farmer ploughing, sowing, reaping, and threshing, 
with explanatory lessons, 12 cents 

Primers Alphahets, Reading Books and other publications sujt, 
abi. for infant and children’s schools. 

Published by the Am. §. S. Union, and for sale at their De, 
positories. mareh 16 


the | children—37 cents. 


EITH’S DEMONSTRATION OF CHRISTIANITY.— 
Lenin of the Truth of the Sean Religion, by 
Alexander Keith, D. D., author of the Evidence of Prophecy, 
ifiustrated with numerous engravings. Select Family and Par- 
ish Sermons, by the Right Revere Charles P. Melly D.D. 
“ Skepti e 
PERKIN: 


S. MARTIEN 
South East corner Seventh and George streets, Philadelphia. 


134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 


| 
lature, previous to their adjournment, passed the bi 
ving a city charter to Boonville. The great Pioneer, 
account of the Ice trade between that city and Calcut- : 
ta, New Orleans, and various other tropical places. 
Mr. Tudor, of Boston, has been for more than thirty 
years engaged in the basiness ; he supplies the Ice As- 
| sociation in Calcutta, and has a building in New Or-| 
leans where he keeps a constant stock, that cost forty- | 
three thousand dollars, and another in Havana that 
| will hold three cargoes of Ice. | : 
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 Not-with the tints of Love 


_ the greatest of all, has been an eruption of Vesuvi- 


‘ summit which exposed the fearful operation within 


‘been in a state of unusual activity, the smoke com- 


Which, like: the broken hollow reed, 
been sigh itself away ; 
1 


with thefame that vaunts J 
“Phe ty ie We thider, 
? find Haris its stigms on the soul 

Goa vouchsafes to own. 


Make 'to Ifankme, 

as wealth can weave, 

|. Whose warp te but a’ thread of Gold 
“Phat datzie#'to deceive ; 


ont its letters fair ; 
That serolt within thy hand shall fade, 
Like him who it there. 


Make to thyself'a name, 
Not in the seutptar’d aisle ; 
- The marble oft betrays its trust, 
Diké Egypt's lofty pile; 
Botask of Him who quell’d 
0 write it on -bought page 
OF everlasting life. 


bol 
| OF PRAYER, 
Evening, and Morning, and at Noon will I Proy— 


~ I will rive and pray while the dews of morn, 
Like gems are scattered o’er tree and thorn, 
Ere the'suh ‘comes up, in his glorious bower, 
To: waken the bird and open the flower; 
I will turn from earth, to Heaven aspiring, 
With faith unshaken, hope ae 
And for scone to walk through the weary day, 
To the God of love will I kneel and pray. 


I will pray at noon, when the fervid glow 
f the sultry sun is upon my brow; 3 
hen the flocks have sought the shading trees ! 
. "When the stream is silent, and hushed the breeze; | 
“I will gaze o’er the beautiful earth abroad, 
And praise the doings of nature’s God ; 
Phen closing my eyes on the glorious day, 
To the God of love, will I kneel and vo 


‘Twill pray at eve, when the crimson light - 
Is passing away from the mountain's height ; 
When the holy, solemn twilight hour 
Is bushing the bird and closing the flower ; 
When al} ia at. rest, and the stars come forth 
To keep their watch o'er, the sleeping earth— 

To Him who hath kept, and blest through the day, 

To the God of love will I'kneel and pray. 


Thus will I pray, for I find it sweet 

To be often found at my Maker’s feet ; 

I will always pray—on the heavenly road— 
I ne’er shall faint while I lean on my God. 

I shall gather strength for my upward flight: 
My path will be as the shining light; 

It shall heighten to perfect, eternal day, 
Therefore to God will I always pray. 


From the Christian Register. 
THE LATE ERUPTION OF VESUVIUS. 


The following jetter from our absent friend and 
Brother, Mr, rge E. Ellis, who is favourably 
known to many of our readers as a young preacher 
of unusual promise, gives a particular account of 
the late eruption of Mount Vesuvius, of which he 

the rare foftune to be an eye witness. Our 
readers wiil not regret that we have giver it the 
preference to several articles from our own pen 
that were prepared for the inside of this week’s 


Register. Naples, J 12 
Be. s, January 12, 1839. 

Brother R-—, The remembrance of many plea- 
sant hours spent in your company, and of many 
kindnesees received from you has put it in my 
heart to write you a letter. An image of your 
paper rising up to my mind, (and I would now 
give much. to see a copy of it) reminds me that | 
may send you not only a remembrance of myself, 
but also something which may be worked up into 
printing matter. I have seen and been much in- 
terested by the usual sights which attract a stran- 
ger travelling in Europe, but that which I consider 


— 


us. J might have lived here fur a long life gazin 

on the mountain, and not have been favoured wi 

a view of ite awful strife. It was while travelling 
the road from Rome to Naples with four pleasant 
companions, and just as we arrived at the Ceno- 
taph of Cicero, near Molo di Gacta, on the evening 
of January 2d; and 60 miles from Vesuvius, that 
we first saw its flamés. The spot where we stood 
needed no other than its own attractions to rivet 
our attention. We had passed during the day, the 
ancient Forum Appii, mentioned by St. Paul, be- 
sides many scenes of classic interest—the Formi- 
an hills, whose wine Horace extolled, and in a 
range bordering on which Cicero and Marius were 
born and passed their youth, the headland of Cir- 
ceum which Homer has sung, and Caieta which 
Virgil has consecrated to the pious affections of 
#£neas for his dying nurse. it our attention 
was for a time absorbed in a beautiful ruin stand- 
ing near the road and embosomed in green, upon the 
spot, where the Centurion and the Tribune inter- 
cepted the litter which was bearing off the orator 
from his mountain villa to the sea side, to seek Is 
safety in flight. His slaves interred here his head- 
less trunk, and it seems probable that his son when 
the flame of civil strife had subsided, erected this 
statély monument to his honoured parent. All the 
featares of the spot agree with Plutarch’s descrip- 
tion of the scene which here occurred. The only 
sight which could have drawn our eyes from this, 
now presented itself in the South. Vesuvius, which 
our highest expectations had looked to behold only 
in the emission of smoke, testifying to its deep 
working fires, was blazing forth with most terrific 
power. Though so far from it we felt as if we 
could scarcely gaze. upon it with impunity. The 
vast volume of flame rushed high from its crater, 
and a wide belt of light ran midway to its base. 
This latter I at first supposed to be a crack in the 


the mountain, but when the same bright glare ap- 
red in spots all around its surface, it was evi- 
ent that the mountain was vomiting forth its mys- 
terious contents. The whole Southern horizon was 
illumined, and the tranquil waters of the Meuditer- 
ranean reflected it. e could get no explanation 
of what was occurring from any passenger on the 
road, and contenting ourselves with watching the 
scene for hours, we waited patiently for the coming 
day which was to take us to Naples. Through the 
whole of the next day as we proceeded, Vesuvius 
-was before us vomiting forth its black contents 
deep from the bowels of the earth. Its emoke 
towered up as solid and more high than any range 
of mountains, and seemed as if composed of masses 
of white and black ostrich plumes, vibrating and 
rolling themselves together. When the sun tinged 
the circling edge of this column and illumined the 
heavens behind it, there were sights of gorgeous- 
ness and magnificence, whose imagery only Milton 
could have exhausted. On reaching Naples we 
found Vesuvius the all absorbing interest. Stran- 
gers were congratulating themselves that the erup- 
tion had taken place while they were in the city, 
and expresses had been sent to Rome to inform 
those not so fortunate. There had been slight 
tremblings of the earth in this neighbourhood du- 
ring the latter part of December. Vesuvius had 


ing from it, dark, thick, and in unusual quantities, 
after a season of as unusual quietness, which is al- 
ways suspicious. Etna too had stopped its emis- 
sions just before Christmas, so that the event 
which now occurred had not been wholly unex- 

ted. On the first morning of the new year, 

tween seven and eight o’clock, it began to dis- 
gorge more solid contents, till on Wednesday and 
especially on Wednesday night it grew terrific, 
throwing out lava and red hot stones in all direc- 
tions, and one great river of lava towards the 
north, which ran down the mountain for miles, 
crossing the path of ascent from Naples. This 
was what we had seen froin Molo di Gaeta. Those 
who were nearer to it describe it as awfully sub- 
lime, overwhelming them with fear even to look 
upon it. Many people ascended that night as far 
as the intercepted path would permit. On Thurs- 


| interno! thundering, the . 


| took mules aud 


multi of people being gathered on the que 
to look it. "Phroogh’ Friday likewise the 


emission of stones and lava still inved, until 


six o’Clock in’ the evening, when after sotie deep 
es ceased, though the 
smoke still rushed forth in dense masses. Reflect- 
ed ia the pepatifal Bay it.was a sight of appalling 
majesty. We determined.te ascend aa far as was 


_| practicable this nigbt, and Jeaving Naples in a car- 
riage at half we rode to the. little village 
| of Resina, situated eight miles. from the eity, at | pe 


the bese of the mountain. The moon not having 


| arisen, the night wae dark, so that the whole ex- 
_ | pedition appeared unusual ‘and wild. However, 


we were not alone. The gleaming of torches 


| around the base of the mountain, betrayed the pre- 


sence of many curious visitors. At Resina we 
ides with large torches, and 
rode about two miles, dismounting where the lava 
had crossed the path., It was.etill blazing in en- 
ormous aroued us, The detached pieces 
looked like the refuse coke and ashes of an iron 
furnace, hard, dry, brittle, and porous; the air was 
strongly and almost stiflingly impregnated with a 
sulphureous stench. We walked a short distance 
beyond where we had left our mules, the intense 
heat piercing through us kept us in a perspiration, 
the darkness added to the horrors of the scerie im- 
pressed us, and the su)pliureous air exhilarated our 


| spirits. ‘The Java seemed to lie in ridges, the 


upper surface having burnt out and become par- 
tially cooled, while we could look through the 
seams upon the layers beneath, and see the glare 
of a raging fire. All the danger of our situation 
consisted in the liability of the smaller and extin- 
guished fragments to change their places as we 
stepped upon them, and by rolling away, expose us 
toa warmer surface. Our canes blazed and our 
shoes were scorched before our curiosity was satis- 
fied. The mountaig all the while poured forth 
such volumes of smoke as to threaten é¢ach instant 
a further discharge of fine. As we were descend- 
ing, the moon rose gloriously behind the fierce 
working crater, and though far off in strange re- 
gions, it seemed by its calmness to win the heart 
in contrast to so dire a scene on our own earth. 
On Monday, the 7th, we again ascended the still 
smoking mountain, intending if possible to look 
into the crater. As we rode to Resina along the 
bending shore of the most beautiful Bay in the 
world, we had a view of a perfect scene of en- 
chantment shining over regions which we knew 


| concealed the workings of awful elements, and 


which are themselves but the wrecks of former 


| ruins. Yet how readily will man dare the fifce of 


danger for gain. The very soil which is here 
so richly cultivated has been thrown from the 
burning depths of the earth, the walls which di- 
vide field from field are made from the dry and 
brittle mineral substances, which once poured down 
in liquid fire from the mountain, and wherever in 
these regions a spring of water which certainly 
should be innocent, issues from any great depth, its 
sulphureous smell and taste and heat, sadly betrays 
its origin. And yet the sunny coast and the isl- 
ands shining off in the bay invite all passers by 
to make their home in these regions. When on 
the base of the mountain you look round upon the 
Campo Felice, its beautiful dales and swells, its 
scattered herbage and green fields, its white casci- 
nos, farm houses and villas, make up a delightful 
landscape, all dwindled and harmonized as they 
are from the height. And then the curving shore, 
sloping gently to the sea, and the white waves 
meeting it with their foam and line of beauty, the 
promontory of Misenum, stretching out into where 
the sea is deep, the classic remains on its rough 
eminences, all constituting the scenes where Vir- 
gil was inspired, and where are stil! to be seen, his 
Avernus, his Stygian Lake and Elysian fields and 
the Sybil’s grotto—sights like these may well de- 
tain long the eve of the traveller fiom the view of 
Nature’s fiercest strife. There too is the Island of 
Capri with its blue grotto, the wild promontory on 
which stands the tomb of Virgil, the round rocky 
isle of Nisida, where Lucullus and M. Brutus had 
villas, where Cicero took counsel with Brutus on 
the emergencies of Rome after the assassination of 
Cesar, and where Portia after Brutus’ death swal- 
lowed burning charcoal, refusing to survire her 
husband. Farther on is Puteoli, once the port and 
arsenal of ancient Can, the great emporium for 
the trade of Magna Grecia with Africa and the 
East. It was here that St. Pau] landed and re- 
mained seven days, previous to his journey to 
Rome. Last of all is Baie, a great naval station 
and depot of the Roman fleet, crowned with the 
ruins of palaces and temples, and associated with 
the names of orators, poets, historians, and patriots, 
though afterwards defiled by excess of ]uxury. Such 
are some of the scenes in the neighbourhood of Ve- 
suvius. The mountain is computed to be about 
3700 feet in height, it must be porous and hollow, 
and in all probability will fall in at no distant day. 
Its base is about thirty miles in circumference, 
mostly covered except in the scorched pathways of 
the lava with villages and vineyards. The whole 
mountain is distinctly divided into three regions, 
first, the swelling base which is inhabited and 
cultivated ; second, the furrowed lines of devasta- 
tion, forming channels and heaps down the moun- 
tain and a circle above its base, composed of rough 
fragment of lava, like the refuse of a forge, resem- 
bling black mud frozen, and varying in depth from 
twenty to forty feet; and third, the cone or chim- 
ney cumposed of a loose surface of sand, ashes and 
small stones, rising from 1000 to 1500 feet. It is 
the only unextinguished volcano on the European 
continent. The present cone was formed by the 
eruption of A. D. 79, whicl: destroyed Pompeii and 
Herculaneum. The summit which is now called 
the Somma, was up to that period called Vesuvius 
or Vesevus, and the present crater which then 
sprouted from it, has usurped the parent name. 
This was the first eruption of which we have any 
account, and the old crater now lies black and de- 
solate, scarred and tortured by its last dread strife, 
and exhibiting the holes and seams by which its 
terrific engines poured forth their missiles. Of that 
eruption which destroyed so many villages on the 
Campania, the Elder Pliny was the victim, and the 
Younger the historian. They were both at Mise- 
num, the uncle having command of the Roman 
fleet there stationed, when a dense cloud of smoke 
was seen issuing from the mountain. Allured by 
his love for natural science, Pliny ordered his pin- 
nace and crossed the Bay to Herculaneum and Sta- 
bie. He asked his nephew to accompany him, 
who, being either deficient in curiosity, or deter- 
red by fear, replied that he chose rather to remain 
among his books. To this fortunate determination 
we owe it that we can now read his description of 
the scene in two letters addressed to Tacitus. The 
Elder Pliny approached the scene of danger too 
rashly, and was bewildered and impeded by the 
clouds of flying ashes and suffocated by the sul- 
phureous air. He probably was not struck by any 
more heavy matter, still less was he covered by it, 
for his body was found by his nephew on the third 
day after, on the surface of the ground, and buried. 
A dense cloud of vapour and ashes must have been 
driven towards him by a sudden gust of wind. This 
is perhaps the most and destructive at- 
tendant on an eruption. When the startled in- 
habitants forsake their devoted villages and homes, 
their flight is rendered almost impossible, by the 
heavily charged air, and the deep ashes —— 
which they must make their way; the difficulty 
much resembles that of facing a severe snow 
storm. The sharp, fiery particles scorch the eyes 
and block up all the ways. The surface of the 
country is covered for miles. In visiting the vil- 
lages from five to ten miles from the mountain, we 
have found the roads in some places three feet deep 
with ashes, and vineyards and crops through large 
fields, completely covered. It is this which makes 
an eruption so dreaded and destructive. It is pro- 
bable that Silius Italicus and many other distin- 
guished Romans, were with Pliny spectators of the 
eruption. Since that time there have been at 
longer or shorter intervals various eruptions, many 

robably of which the dark ages intervening, have 
eft us no record. Superstition has heightened the 
horrors of the reality. The curling waves of smoke 
as they rose from the cauldron and played around 
its mouth have been shaped into demons and furies, 
and chronicled as such. Satan and his crew have 
been supposed to come out from beneath while their 
work went on upon the surface of the earth, and 
truly, since the imagination of the heathen had 
created a hell, there is no better spot than this 


day and Thursday night ‘it continued much the 


neighbourhood of hidden fires and boiling springs, 
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and of sulpbareous lakes and mountains, where 
they could haye fixed its Jecality. pods, 
here wae a terrific eruption in 1631 which de- 

stroyed the village of Torre del Greco, five miles 
from the crater, and another in 1794 which agdaio 
destroyed the re-built town, and 5000 acres of cul- 
tivated ground. ‘There was aslight eruption in 
1818, another in 1822, after which the top of t 
mountain fell in’ and another very extensive one 
in 1834. About thirty-five eruptions are recorded, 
in which it is computed that 15,000 persone have 
rished. We saw the lines of ruin which these 
various devastations have caused, blackeni'g 
once n them to perpetua 
Sapulane. hen we reached the spot where 
we had been by the lava, in our midnight 
excursion, we had a broad day light view of a scene 
which then, veiled in darkness, a myste- 
rious dread. ‘A river of lava extending from the 
crater of the mountain four miles down its base 
and the plain, about a third of a mile wide, and 
from twenty to forty feet deep, presented a hideous 
spectacle of ruin. It was flaming or smoki 
through its whole extent, and the air vibrated a 
trembled over it, as over the blazing havoc of a 
burnt city. A t= path had been made across it, 
and this we were obliged to traverse thongh as hot 
as we could well endure. There isa hag and 
high ridge of land, stretching from about midway 
above the base of the mountain to the north, proba- 
bly formed by some unrecorded eruptions ; it has 
served to break the various streams of Java which 
have subsequently poured down each side of it. 
Upon this stands a small stone building used as a 
hermitage, and a Via Crusis, or representation of 
the fourteen stages of the Saviour’s passion in bear- 
ing the cross, extends toward the cone. The path 
to the hermitage was of course cut off during the 
eruption, and the old monks terribly frightened. 
We traversed it now, thinking we might well go 
over half the earth, without meeting with such a 
desolation. Riding on for a mile or more beyond the 
hermitage, we came to a hollow formed between 
the summits of Somma and Vesuvius, called the 
‘ Atrio di Cavallo.’ Here we left our horses and 
prepared for a scramble up the cone. We were 
surrounded by mineral fragments of every colour 
and dye, ejected from the mountain, the yellow 
sulphureous stone appearing in large masses. 
noticed some rocks as large as two of our horses, 
which had shivered into fragments by the exposure 
of their heated masses and their fall. Now came 
the really difficult part of the accent, by no means 
without danger, when the mountain was throwing 
out its small artillery of hot stones. Theangle of 
elevation by which we ascend the cone, will but 
just admit its surface to lie, without rolling down, 
and with the slightest aid from the hand or foot, a 
mass of matter is set on the descent. We at first 
undertook to mount by that section of the cone, 
which is composed of ashes, sand, and pebbles, but 
we lost half our progress at each step—no bad il- 
lustration of the way in which many people under- 
take to mount to certain other eminences in life, 
with double the fatigue and half the success of the 
right way. By the side of this unstable matter, 
was the more suspicious line of the Java stream, 
composed of fragments of the hard, rough, smelted 
mineral. By this we ascended on all fours, our 
hands being pricked and cut by the sharp stones. 
We tugged the harder, in order, if possible, to get 
rid of many and ragged attendants, 
who teased us by offering to draw us up by ropes. 
An hour brought us to the summit but not to the 
crater. The summit consists of three concentric 
rings or ridges, formed by the matter thrown at un- 
equal distances from the crater. We remained 
for a while on the outer circle, satisfied with the 
awful spectacle which we beheld. Beneath us, at 
intervals, there was a rumbling, hollow sound, as 
of smothered artillery. The top of the crater was 
covered with one immense mountain of dense 
smoke, rising in a solid mass, from 3000 to 4000 
feet and constantly changing its colour, though its 
predominant appearance was that of a beautiful 
purple fleece, evolving and exhibiting fresh dyes. 
At intervals of two or three minutes, the quiet 
motion of this column would be disturbed by a 
shower of rocks and stones sent up from the cra- 
ter, often far above the smoke. hen these were 
of a cubic foot in size, and (often they were much 
larger) their livid heat, exposed to the sudden cold, 
burst them with a sharp thunder peal, and a streak 
of brightest lightning coursed through the smoke, 
This constituted one of the most imposing features 
in the grand spectacle. ‘The smoke seemed to rise 
from the whole basin of the crater, which is three 
miles in circumference, and 500 feet deep. The 
bottom is perforated with several large holes like 
chimney flues, blackened and scorched by flames. 

When the volcano is quiescent, a light haze or 
smoke, or steam, of a sulphurous smell, issues out. 
Some of these holes run down perpendicularly from 
the centre, others slope in from the sides. The 
direction which the ejected matter shall take when 
thrown into the air, depends upon the spot from 
which it issues, and in some measure upon the 
course of the wind. 


As we stood upon the outer circle, the centre 
cavities seemed to serve as outlets and every thing 
that came out, after its high soaring, its flash and 
report, fell harmless into the crater. The large 
black stones, thus rising high in heaven, centrary 
to nature's most constant law, were an emblem of 
awful energy. Our position was a dangerous one, 
safety depending upon the emissions being confin- 
ed tothe perpendicular cavities, and to those which 
sloped outwards opposite to us. Impelled by curi- 
osity and excited by the sight, we longed to de- 
scend the first hollow and mount the second ridge. 
Our guide told us we might do so, if we would 
keep a constant watch on thecrater. In case stones 
should issue forth, pointed towards us, we were 
not to run, but standing stationary, watch and evade 
them. If we were surrounded with smoke, we 
were to stoop forwards and use our legs with as 
much expedition as possible. Determining to en- 
sure all the safety which hasty motions might af- 
ford, we ran to the second ridge, knowing that for 
a curiosity which the sight of unimagined terrors 
had not filled, we were braving a fearful danger. 
For a few moments I beheld a spectacle of demoni- 
acal horror, which agesof future life, among scenes 
of quietness and beauty, can never eflace from my 
mind. I looked into the bottom of the crater, and 
saw the livid, lurid flames, agonized and swelter- 
ing in their own terrific strife. It seemed as if the 
Creator had left this isolated spot, where the an- 
tipathies of matter might rage out their discord 
that man might realize from what a confusion of 
elements, the harmony and beauty of the earth 
were formed. Eyes unaccustomed to scenes of 
horror could not look Jong on such a spectacle. 
We stood with a hesitating and scarce stationary 
occupation of one spot, with every limb and muscle 
ready for instant motion, looking into that direful 
cauldron. The enchanting power ascribed to nox- 
ious reptiles and sights of terror detained us, though 
a creeping horror passed over us. We saw mass- 
esof rock issue forth and rise with immeasurable 
velocity high into the heavens, and splitting with 
a flash and a loud report, fall back into the crater. 
The strife of a battle field, and the thick flight of 
cannon shot was before us. In that moment one 
vivid idea of those abstractions, which our minds 
realise, but which words cannot delineate, was 
presented to my consciousness. I could then have 
distinguished well between harmony and discord, 
and realise how man can feel a sweet security in 
life, even amid its thousand uncertainties, when 
contrasted with the near presence of an imminent 
and appalling scene of danger like this. Any one 
of its terrors, such as the gaping of the hollow 
earth, the sinking of a portion of its surface, the 
blow of a heated stone, or a suffocating volume of 
smoke, might in one instant have severed us from 
every human tie. Almost simultaneously with 
our view into the angry bosom of the crater, a 
volley of smoke and stones issued from the cavi- 
ties whose mouths pointed towards us, and disre- 
gardful @f the warning of the guide, knowing 
that as the stones would fall so thick we should in- 
evitably be struck where we stood, we took to 
flight with all speed, and heard the missiles falling 
heavily on the sand around us. We all arrived in 
safety on the outer ridge, and stopped to survey 
the scene once more. Nor were incidents want- 
ing which caused some little amusement even on 
this spot. Our party determining to dispose of 
the contents of a basket which our guides had 
brought for us, sat down in full view of the dread 
scene ; while some eggs were roasting in the ashes 
of the lava, one of our company seated himself on 


he |and concluding 


a large stone, and the instant he touched it, he rose 
suddenly, exclaiming it was ‘ thundering hot,’ as 
his scorched clothing testified. From this honest 
expression of his feelings, you may know of what 
eountry he is a citizen. e had hardly commen- 
ced our operations, before another stone as noe 
as our basket dropped within a few inches of it 
that, though it might be a matter 
of dispute which party was the intruder, it was not 
altogether a safe place to debate it where we were, 
we were fairly driven from the field. The excur- 
sion occupied the whole day. Since then the 
mountain, amid intervals of perfect quietness, has 
thrown -out large quantities of ashes and smoke, 
The eruption has done great damage to fields and 
vineyards, though as far as yet appears, there has 
been no loss of human life. The houses in the 
neighbourhood are built with thick walls, and hea- 
vy stone arched roofs. When danger is apprehen- 
ded, the inbabitants come first to the Cathedral of 
Naples, in a barefooted procession, to seek the in- 
tercession of their patron, Saint Januarius, and 
when danger is at hand, they save themselves by 
the sea. With friendship and 


THE THEATRE. 


As I was one day walking out for my accustomed 
exercise, a gentleman passed me in his 7 
and invited me to ride with him. He isa gentle- 
man of wealth and distinction, and of an elevated 
and pious character. He came to the city when 
young, without fiiends, without money, without re- 
putation, without any intrinsic means whatever of 
getting started in business. Soon after I took a 
seat with him, two young men of dissipated air, 
with ségare in their mouths, dashed furiously by 
us inachaise. “ There,” said he, “ are two young 
men going fast to ruin.” This incident turned 
our conversation upon the exposures and ruin of 
young men in the city. He remarked that most of 
the young men who came to live in the city at the 
same time he did, had already gone toruin. I told 
him that the interest I felt in young men prompted 
the inquiry, how it came to pass that he escaped, 
and by what means he had succeeded so well in 
life, 

He replied that when he came to the city, it was 
under the conviction that he had himself to make; 
that he then laid down some rules, which he had 
steadfastly observed. Among them were the fol- 
towing—that he would always attend meeting on 
the Sabbath ; that he would never read loose and 
infidel books nor attend infidel meetings; that he 
would devote a portion of his time to some profita- 
ble study ; that he would always be diligent and 
faithful in business, however discouraging things 
might look—that he would not frequent shops of 
refreshments, unless for necessary food; that he 
would form no alliance with any individuals for so- 
ciety or amusement till he knew them to be virtu- 
ous and safe companions; and that he would not 
go to the theatre till he was forty five years old, 
when he'supposed he should be above the reach of 
any injury from thatsource. Long before he reach- 
ed that age he was a pious man, and of course he 
now finds higher sources of pleasure than the thea- 
tre; a place which he never visited. Another 
youth who came to the city at the sametime and 
from the place with him, took lodgings at a house 
with some theatre going young men, was prevailed 
upon to go for once—then again, and again—be- 
came loose in his principles and habits; one step 
Jed on to another, until he went headlong to ruin, 
and found an infamous grave! And this, he remark- 
ed, had been the sad history of many who with him 
began their career in life.— Winslow. 


THE BROKEN CRUTCH. 


One hot day in the month of June, a poor sun-burnt 
sailor, with but one leg, was going along the road, 
when his crutch broke in halves, and he was forced 
to crawl on his hands and knees to the side of the 
road, and sit down to wait till some coach or cart 
came by, whose driver he could ask to take him up. 
The first that passed that way was a stage-coachi; 
but the man who drove it was a surley fellow, and 
he would not help the sailor, as he thought he 
should not be paid for it. 

Soon after this, the tired sailor fell fast asleep 
upon the ground, and though a thick shower of rain 
came on, yet still he slept; for sailors, when on 
board their ships, have to bear all sorts of weather. 

When the wind blows, the waves of the sea often 
dash over the deck of the vessel, and wet the poor 
men to the skin, while they are pulling the ropes 
and shifting the sails. 

When the lame sailor awoke, he found a boy’s 
coat and waistcoat Jaid on his head and shoulders 
to keep him from being wet; and the boy sat by, 
in his shirt, trying to mend the broken crutch, with 
two pieces of wood and some strong twine. “ My 
good lad,” said the sailor, “why did you pull off 
your own clothes to keep me from being wet ?”— 
*O,” said he, ** Ido not mind the rain, but I thought 
the Jarge drops that fell on your face would awake 
you, and you must be sadly tired to sleep so sound 
on the ground.—See! I have almost mended your 
crutch, which I found broken; and if you can lean 
on me, and cross on yonder field to my uncle’s 
farm-house, I am sure he will get you a new crutch, 
Pray do try to gothere. I wish | was tall enough 
to carry you on my back.” 

The sailor lcoked at him with tears in hig eyes, 
and said— When I went to sea, five years ago, I 
left a boy behind me, and if I should now find him 
such a good fellow as you seem to be, I shall be as} 
happy as the day is long, though I bave lost my 
leg, and must go on crutches all the rest of my 
life.” 

“ What was your son’s name?” the boy asked. 

“Tom White,” said the sailor, “and my name 
is John White.” 

When the boy heard these names, he jumped up, 
threw his arms round the sailor’s neck, and said, 
“ My dear, dear father, I am Tom White your own 
little boy.” 

How great was the sailor’s joy, thus to meet his 
own child, and to find him so good to those who 
wanted help! ‘Tom had been taken care of by his 
uncle while his father was at sea, and the sun-burnt 
lame sailor, found a happy home in the farin-house 
of his brother; and though he had now a new 
crutch he kept the old one as Jong as he lived, and 
showed it to all the strangers who came to the 
farm, asa proof of the kind heart of his dear son 
Tom. 


PRUSSIC ACID AS A MEDICINE. 


It ought to be generally known that prussic acid, 
or hydrocyanic acid, as it is also called, is a most 
deadly poison, proving instantly fatal in a very 
smal] dose, and that the diluted acid, which is sold 
in the shops, varies so much in strength, that a pa- 
tient, getting a new supply from his own druggist, 
may be instantly killed by a dose equivalent in 
quantity to that which he has been taking daily 
for some time. It ought also to be generally 
known that there are no diseases, capable of being 
alleviated by prussic acid, which may not be, with 
equal certainty, relieved by other and safer means. 
The patient, therefore, who uses it at his own risk, 
runs the most imminent hazard of his life, and the 
physician who prescribes it without the most co- 
gent necessity does little less than sport with the 
life of his patient. The writer of these remarks 
has been twenty-two years in practice, during 
which period he has seen many thousand cases of 
all descriptions, and in all classes of society, and 
yet he has never once had occasion wo prescribe 
prussic acid, having always accomplished the end 
which he had in view by other means. He knows 
other practitioners, of still longer standing, who 
can make a similar statement; but he is sorry to 
add, that he knows much younger men who em- 
ploy it often, and with much too little caution.— 
Edinburgh Courant. 


ITINERANT BOG. 


Sunday night, the night of the eventful storm, 
three acres of the bog of Glounamuckalough, with- 
in four miles of New-market and eight of Kanturk, 
moved completely from its position, and after tra- 
versing a distance of a mile, and crossing a rapid 
river, landed on the opposite side. Not an atom 
of surface is to be seen where the left, but 
mere yellow mould. ‘The occurrence fortunately 
has not done any injury to houses or cattle, but it is 
an incalculable loss to the owner of the land, Mr. 


A GOOD ANECDOT 


A gentleman was invited into one of the towns 
of Massachusetts to lecture on temperance.—Seye- 
ral days previous tu the time appointed, general in- 
formation was given to all the inhabitants of the 
town, and it created considerable excitement. The 
friends of temperance were glad of it, but the rum- 
sellers and drinkers were exasperated. At length 
the time for commencing the lecture came, and 
the house was filled. Soon after the service com- 
menced, the door opened, and in came one of the 
incipal tavern-keepers in the town, accompanied 
y a miserable and squalid looking individual, 
beastly intoxicated. They marched up the aisle, 
and took their seats near the pulpit, directly in 
front of the lecturer. ‘The speaker in 
his discourse, portrayed the awful consequences of 
integpperance, enlarged upon the iniquity of the 
and appealed to the audience to make every 
exertion to root out the monster from the and. He 
grew warm and animated; and pressed home the 
truth to the hearts and consciences of his hearers. 
During this time, the tavern-keeper sat mute, but 
it could be seen by his countenance that he did not 
relish what was said. Not so with his companion, 
for when the speaker said any thing that was cut- 
ting or severe, lie would mutter out “ It’s false,” 
“That's lie,”—* There’s no truth in it,” and 
such kindred expressions, till finally he fell asleep, 
and gave evidence by his snoring, that he was lost 
to all that was passing around him. 

Very soon the lecture. was finished, when the 
inn-keeper arose, and said he wished to say a few 
words in reply to the gentleman. He had been an 
inhabitant of that town for many years: had en- 
deavoured to get an honest livelihood ; had minded 
his own business; had never wronged his neigh- 
bour that he knew of; and he coud not sit still 
and hear such vile and wicked slanders without 
endeavouring to counteract them. If such doc- 
trines as has been propagated by the speaker 
should become universal, there would be an end to 
all society; he hoped and trusted that the 
sense of his townsmen would not permit them to 
be led astray by the delusions of temperance peo- 
ple. The temperance reform was all a humbug— 
it was priestcraft, and all signers to.the pledge 
were hypocrites. He said he would close what he 
had to say by asking one question of the lecturer. 
Says he, “ Mr. , if the tee-total plan succeeds, 
what are we going to do with our apples, our rye, 
our oats, and our barley! Yes, I say, what are we 
going to do with our barley, our oats, our rye, and 
our apples? Yes, Mr. Speaker, that’s the question 
to be settled, what are we going to do with our 
oats, our barley, our apples, and our rye?” He be- 
came highly. excited, and after repeating the ques- 
tion several times, with more earnestness than be- 
fore, he at the top of his voice, and giving his hat, 
which he held in his band, a twirl through the air, 
hit his sleeping companion across the face, reite- 
rated the question for the twentieth time, “ What, 
say I, are we going to do with our apples, our rye, 
our barley, and our oats?” The old fellow, who 
had been asleep, awoke from the blow he received, 
and, thinking it came from the lecturer, grumbled 
out, * Why fat your hogs with them, you old fool !” 
The audience were convulsed with laughter, and 
the tavern-keeper rushed from the house chagrined 
and mortified.— Pawtucket Gaz. 


REMARKABLE INVENTION. 


A journeyman clockmaker in the neighbourhood 
of Havre, is taking measures to procure a patent 
for a discovery which, if it really leads to the re- 
sults announced by the inventor, must bring about 
a sudden and complete revolution in horology. 
The invention of our fellow citizen consists in this; 
we cannot of course speak of the process, this is 
the property of the inventor. M** has changed 
entirely the mechanism of watches, pendulums, 
and clocks; he has so simplified thein that the pre- 
sent price of these machines must submit to a re- 
duction of fifty per cent. on the present price, and 
will then furnish a great profit to the manufactu- 
rer, The simplifying process and the consequent 
reduction of price, is not the only advantage of this 
discovery. Another, still more valuable, is the 
method of making a Jady’s watch go, without be- 


watch during three years, a pendulum of middling 
size twenty years, and a public clock for a space of 
two hundred and eighty years, and following an in- 
verse progression. M*** manufactures watches 
of so small size that they can be fixed as the seal 
of a ring, and will require to be wound up but 
once in fifteen days. A watch of this species will 
cost but fifty francs. One worn by the empress 
Maria Louisa on the fore finger of her left hand 
was a jewel, the preparation of which did not cost 
less than 256,000 francs. ‘The watches made by 
M*** can only be wound up by himself, or those 
acquainted with the secret of his patent. They 
are enclosed in a case hermetically sealed, and 
have no more thickness than a common watch. 
The fear of exposing himeelf to indiscreet solicita- 
tion compels him to maintain great secrecy as to 
his process. We «must add, that according to the 
process of this inventor, the striking of bells can- 
not be connected with the clock work which he 
manufactures.— French Paper. 


TURKS AND ENGLISHMEN. 


“ Europeans commemorate the laying of the 
foundation stone ; Turks celebrate the covering in 
of the roof. Among the Turks, a beard is the mark 
of dignity; with us of negligence. Shaving the 
head is, with thein, a custotn; with us a punishment. 
We take off our gloves before our sovereiyn; they 
cover their hands with their sleeves. We enter 
an apartment with our head uncovered ; they enter 
an apartment with their feet uncovered. With 
them the men have their necks and their arms na- 
ked; with us the women have their arms and 
necks naked. With us the women parade in gay 
colours, the men in sombre; with them, in both 
cases, itis the reverse. With us, the men ogle 
the women: in Turkey the women ogle the men. 
With us, the lady looks shy and bashful; in Tur- 
key, it is the gentleman. In Europe, a Jady cannot 
visit a gentleman; in Turkey shecan. In Turkey 
a gentleman cannot visit a lady ; in Europe, he can. 
There the ladies always wear trowsers, and the 
gentlemen sometimes wear petticoats. With us, 
the red cap is the symbol of license; with them, it 
is the hat. In our rooms the roof is white and the 
wall is coloured ; with them the wall is white and 
the roof coloured. 


LACE MADE BY CATERPILLARS. 


A curious species of manufacture has been con- 
trived by an officer of engineers residing at Munich. 
It consists of lace and veils, with open patterns in 
them, made entirely by caterpillars. ‘The follow- 
ing is the mode of preceeding adopted fryers 
made a paste of the Jeaves of the plant on whic 
th es of caterpillar he employs feeds, he 
spr it thinly over a stone, or other flat sub- 
stance of the required size. He then, with a 
camel-hair pencil dipped in olive oil, draws the 
patterns he wishes the insects to leave open. This 
stone is then placed in an inclined position, and a 
considerable number of caterpillars are placed at 
the bottom. A peculiar species is chosen, which 
spins a strong web, and the animals commence at 
the bottom, eating and spinning their way to the 
top, carefully avoiding every part touched by the 
oil, but devouring every other part uf the paste. 
The extreme lightness of these veils, combined 
with some strength, is truly surprising. One of 
them measuring 264 by 17 inches weighed only a 
grain and a half, a degree of lightness which will 
appear more strongly by contrast with other fab- 
rics. One square yard of the substance of which 
these veils are made weighs 44 grains, whilst one 
square yard of silk gauze weighs 137 grains, and 
one square yard of the finest net weighs 262} 
grains. 
pais AND HYMNS—Approved by the Gene- 

ral Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, and 
published for their benefit, both large and small size, 
and in fine and plain binding, may constantly be had 
of the subscriber, at no emo prices, either by the 
thousand copies or a less number. 

All Tee from Booksellers, Churches, and others 
will be, as heretofore, immediately attended to by 

SOLOMON ALLEN, 


James Barry, asthe bog rests on the very best portion ' 
of his farm.—Lé ek Chron. 


ew—tf No. 117 Chesnut street 


ing wound up during a whole year, a gentleman’s | 400 


E WAY OF SALVATION.—The Presbyterian Board of 
blieation of Treets and th Schoo! Books of the Gene- 
, in cloth, 18mo, The Way of 
lwation Faméliari pia in a Conversation a 
Father and his Children. Price 1S cents, For sale by 
WM, 5S. MARTIEN, Genera/ 
South East corner Seventh and George streets, Philadc 
J WHETHAM has on hand and offers for sale at his store 
4 Libearics. Wilberfurce’s Practi-* 
cal View; Brownlee’s Lights and Shadows; Saint's Rest; 
Beveridge’s Pri 


ral Assembly, have just publis 


do. ; 
phecy ; do. Sigus of the Times; do. Demanst of Christi- 
anity ; Jou Tyreman and Bennett; Bates on the 
bates; Christian Student; Owen on the 130th Psalm; B 
on the 119th Psalm; Christian Pastore Manual; Li 
and Dying; Chapman's Sermons; Russell's Letters; 
Thoughts; Ada to; Hill and alley ; Mo» 
dern Accomplishments; do, Society ; ton lh E-say on Religious 


Dissensions ; Mammon by Harris; Zcbulon by do,; Unicon 
do.; i on Atonement; Netural Hist of En 
asm; Fanaticiem ; Saturday Evening ; Physical of 


other Life; Spirmtual Despotieom ; Home Education; Maternal 
Solicitude, Alexan@@r’s Evidences, Ramet y's Missionary Jour- 
nal, Ship and Shorr, Woodbridge's Practical Religion, Tedd's 
Student's Manual, do. Sunday Schovl Teacher, MeDowell’s 
Bible Class Manual, Spraguc’s Letters to a =e The Pas- 
tor at the Siek Festi vais and Fasts, Booth’s Reign of 
Martha, by Reed: Mourners’ Book, Old and New Theology, Ver- 
nek's Discourses, Romain on Faith, Annan on M i 
thly Concert, Stewart's South Seas, Phillipe’ Devotional 
Guides, 2 vols.: do, Closet L.ibrary, 4 vols, : do. Love of the Spi- 
rit, James’ Christian Proftssor, do. Anxious Enquirer, Butler's 
a ee Young Christian. do, Corner Stone, do, Way 
to do Household Coaseeration, Walk About Zien, &e. &e¢. 
S PERIOR STATIONARY.—English, French, and Ameri 
can Stationary, of superior que. lity, will be constantly 
at No, 77 Chesnut «treet, late the store ut Mr. be supple 


Banks, Public eves, and Merchants, will be su 
articles suitable to their purposcs-—-the qualities of w 


relied on. 
BLANK BOOKS will be made to an in the most 
substantial manner. An assortment of Cece and othes 
books of the following descriptions are kept ready made for im- 
mediate suppplics: 


Royal rs, Receipt Books, interleaved 
Royal Journa with blotting paper, 

Royal Day Record Books, 

Mediuin Led Deed Books, 

Medium Journa Docket Books, 

Medium Day Letter Books, 

Demy Ledgers, Letter Buoks made of copy- 

“my Day Books, ava small fancy 
Sules Books, Blank Books, Albums, Ke., 
Invoice Books, Screw and Lever Copying 
Receipt Boukas, Presses, Copying Inks, ke, 


HOGAN & TIIOMPSON, 
No. 77 Chestnut strect, Philadelphia. 


The same article may be had in quantities at their W 
Establishment, No, 30 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 


HRENOLOGY.—Mr,. Combe will commence his Second 
Course of Lectures on Phrenology, on Saturday, March 
2d, at 7 o’clock P. M., in the Mus.eal Fund Hall, Locust street, 
ia, and debver three Lectures a week Saturday, 
t 
Prospretuets, and tickets to the course five dollars eac 
be had of Mr. J. Whetham, Ch: snut street between Sixth 
Seventh streets; Messes. Kay & Brother, Chesnut street, be- 
twecn Fourth and Fifth; Mr. J. Dobson, Chesnut street, be- 
tween Third and Fourth ; and Messrs Haswell, Barrington, & 
Co,, Market between Seventh and Eighth, Single Lectures, 
$0 cents cach. march 2 


»LLIS’S HISTORY OF MADAGASCAK.—History of Mad- 
agascar, comprising also the Progress of the Chnmstian Mis- 
sion established in 1818; and an authentic account of the Per« 
secution and recent Martyrdom of the Native Christians; by the 
Rev. Wilham Ellis, Foreigu Seeretary to the London Missionary 
Society, embellished with numerous plates, 2 vols. 8vo. ‘The 
Claims of Japan and Malasia upon Christendom, exhibited in 
Notes of vera made in 1837, from Canton, in the ship Morri- 
son and brig Himinaleh, 2 vols. Just published and for sale by 
H, PERKINS, 

feb 23 134 Chesnut street, Philadelphia, 

SCHOOL—Wesichester county, New York. At 
the close of the present term, (April 8,) this Seminary will 

have been in operation sixtren years. ‘li has been uniform 
Jull, school is composed exclusively of boarders, 
limited in number at thirty, The Principal, as well as an Assis- 
tant, devotes his personal attention to the care and instruction of 
the pupils. The course of study pursued, embraces, 
other branches, every prerequisite for admission into College. 
‘The di-cipLne is such as circumstances may require, enft 
by the Principal alone, and designed to secure alike the comfort 
and improvement of all. No one, known to be immoral or dis, 
orderly, is admitted into the s hool; and the speedy removal of 
those who prove to be such, is m all cases earnestly desired. 

Terms, for English Studies, including Board, Washing, Mend- 
ing, Fuel, Lights, Cot, Stauonary, and use of School Libra ° 
¥ 160 per year ; and for the addition of Latin, Greek, or French? 
$180 per year, payable quarterly in advance, 

For the ensuing term, commencing on the first Monday in Ma 
next, a few vacancies may be expected. These can be secu 
the ages of ten and fifteen yeare. 

cferences, in Phila ia, Rev. Dr. G Mrs, M’ 

jan 26—9% S. L. HOLMES, Principal. 


LERGYMEN AND FAMILIES will find a number of 
nal works in the catalogue of the American Sunday 
choo 


nion, containing in a smal compass, and at a low price, 
an epitome of many large aud valuable volumes. Among these 


are, 

The Scripture Guide; an introduction to the studyof the Bi- 
ble, contxining a literary history of the Bible, its divisions,ver —- 
sions, transmissions, &c. &e.,, with a particular account of the 
English Bible, and explanations of the questions whieh w:'! na- 
turally occur to an intelligent reader on opening the seriptutes, 
263 pages, rice 37 cents. 

Biblical Antiquities ; a systematic account of Judea, particular 
customs, and religion--with many plates. In 2 vols, each, or 2 
vols. in one, price 68 cents, 

Dictionary of Scripture Natural History, with 50 illustrations. 
ages, price 50 cents. An interesting volume for continuous 
reading, as wellas valuable fur reference. 

Geography of the Bible. This manual has been adopted as a 
text-book in some theological Seminaries. Priee 50 cents. 

Union Bible Dictionary, 648 pages: price 75 cents, 

Depositorics of the Union are at 146 Chesnut street, Philadel- 
_ 152 Nassau street, New York ; 22 Court street, 

c. jan 19 


AMILY FLOUR.—Rochester, Ohio, and Penn. 
sylvania Flour of the best brands just received 

by the subscriber, who has made such arrangements, 
that he will be enabled at all times to supply such an 
article as cannot fail to give satisfaction to purchasers. 
All flour warranted, and delivered free of expense, by 

JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, S. W. corner of Dock and 
Second streets, Philadelphia. 


ACRED MUSIC.—The schools in connexion with 
the Philadelphia Sacred Music Society, for In- 
struction in Vocal Music, are now resumed for the 
season in the building known as the Session Room, in 
Cherry street, above Fifth. They will be as heretofore 
under the direction of Mr. Luke P. Lincoln, from the 
Boston Academy of Music. ‘I'he object of the Suciety 
in establishing these schools, is to cultivate a taste for, 
and to improve the periormance of church music. 
The course of instruction will be thorough, and the 
exercises will be conducted in such a manner as to 
render them pleasing as well as instructive. 

The churges will be such as to be within the reach 
of all whuv may wish to attend. All the pupils will be 
entitled to a ticket to each of the concerts of the “ Sa- 
cred Music Society.” 

A class of Ladies and Gentlemen will meet on Mon- 
day evenings, and another on Friday evenings. A 
juvenile class will meet on Saturday afternoons. 

Private instruction will be given through the day, 
and select classes will be attended to at such hours as 
may suit their convenience As it is designed to com- 
mence with the first principles of the science, those 
who may wish to become members would do well to 
attend at the beginning of the course. Instruction will 
be given in various kinds of Instrumental Music dur- 
ing the day and evening, by Mr Henry Knaoff, [nstru- 
mental conductor of the Society. 

Appplication can be made ut the rooms of the So- 
ciety on Monday and Friday evenings. 

sep 15—6m JAMES R. DICKSON, Secretary. 


ORDENTOWN INSTITUTE.—Rev. B. R. Hall, 

A. M. Principal and Proprictor, late of the Bed- 

ford Classical and Mathematical Academy, and former- 
ly Professor of Languages in the College of Indiana, 

c.&c. ‘This schvol already known as a boarding 
school for boys, advantageously located at Bordentown, 
New Jersey, will be re-opened on Monday the 5th ot 
November. In this institution boys will be instructed 
in all the ordinary, and in some of the higher branches 
of English, in Mathematics, in the Ancient, and seve- 
ral of the Modern Languages, and also in Music, (if re-_ 
quired,) and some other accomplishments. ‘I'he pro- 
per attention will be given Ww their health, behaviour, 
and morals. 

The sessions in the year are two: the Winter term 
commmences on the first Monday of November, and 
the Summer terin, upon the first Monday of May. 
April and October are the vacations. 


Trams anv Conpitions :—$135 per session, is in full 
for boarding, bedding, tucl, lights, washing, mending, 
the use of all school books, and tuition in.all studies, 
except Modern Languages and Music, which are op- 
tional. ‘Ihe extra charge for any Modern Language 
is $12 per session; for any masical instrument taught . 
in the school, the extra charge is $25 per session. All 
payments for a session in advance; no departure from 
this rulcds ever to be expected. Ifa pupil is withdrawn 
no part of the fees will be returned; if Le is dismissed 
a portion will be refunded. 

B. R. Hall has been a teacher for 14 years, and is 
favourably known as author of“ The new and Com. 
pendious Latin Grammar.” He relers to the lolllow- 
ing gentlemen :—-New Jersey; Princeton, Rev. A. 
Alexander, D. D., Rev. 5. Miller D. D,, Rev. C. Hodge 
D. D., Professor J. A. Alexander. Bordentown, Rev. 
Jno. C. Harrison. Philadelphia, Rev. H. A. Board. 
man, Rev. A. Barnes, ‘Thomas Harris, M. D.. Wm. 
Harris, M. D., Harrison Hall, Esq. David McClure, 
Esq. Pennsyivania: Bedford, Hon. G. Burd, W. 
Lyon, Esq. Chambersburg, Hon. A. Thom 
Hon. Geo. Chainbers, Jos. Chuinbers Esq. Hon. Wil- 
liamson Dunn, S. Hanover, Indiana; Jaincs Hall Esq., 
Cincinnati; Harmer Denny Esq, Pitieburg; Rev. S. G. 
Winchester, Natchez; Maj. ‘l'alifero, Fort Snelling ; 
J.H. Clarke, U.S. Navy, Brooklyn; J. Frederick Schre. 
der D. D., Prof. G. Bush, New York, Dr. Everett, Char- 
lottsville, Va., Col. A, P. Hayne, Charleston S.C. F. A 
Schley, Esq. Frederick city, Md., Protessor R. W. Hall, 
Geo. Gibson, M. Baltimore. 


oct 20—ewl m&2am5m. 
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